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The [.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
80 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes, 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten represertatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social- 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 


All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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The Social and Economic Structure 
of the Indian Communities 
of the Andean Region 


by 
Alfred METRAUX 


The Andean high plateau, from 2,000 to 5,000 metres in altitude, 
is situated between the two main ranges of the Andes ; some 3,000 
kilometres from North to South, its width varies from 150 kilometres 
in Ecuador to as much as 600 kilometres in certain parts of Peru 
and Bolivia. Here several millions of Aymara and Quechua Indians 
have for centuries lived in such complete isolation as to be entirely 
cut off from the economic and social life of their respective nations. 
But today the authorities of Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador, with the 
technical assistance of the United Nations and the specialised agencies, 
are engaged in an attempt to improve the conditions of these peoples 
by giving them direct material aid and more particularly by showing 
them how to use their resources and awakening in them the will to 
contribute to their own revival and to find their place in the national 
communities of which they are members. 

In the following pages the well-known anthropologist, Alfred 
Métraux, of the Department of Social Sciences of U.N.E.S.C.O., 
who has been associated with the Andean Indian Programme ', briefly 
describes the conditions of life and the social and economic organt- 
sation of these peoples. 


1 The Andean Indian Programme was undertaken as a result of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the I.L.0, Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour 
(La Paz Session, January 1951). Following the exploratory work of a 
mission of experts which visited Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru from July to 
October 1952 (see Ernest BEAGLEHOLE: “ A Technical Assistance Mission 
in the Andes”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXVII, No. 6, June 
1953), the programme was put into effect in the second half of 1954. Essen- 
tially experimental and limited to a few selected regions, its aim is to discover 
the most effective methods of restoring the Indian communities and in 
this way to provide guidance for national Indian policy. The expert staff of 
the programme comprises agronomists, technical instructors, anthropolo- 
gists, specialists in fundamental education, doctors and medical personnel, 
veterinarians, etc. The projects undertaken include the construction of 
schools, model dwellings and apprentice workshops ; the training of Indian 
community leaders, directors of co-operatives, schoolteachers, etc.; the 
revival of traditional handicrafts ; and, in some cases, the transfer of whole 
communities to more hospitable regions. 
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HE aim of this article is to provide a general picture of the 

social and economic conditions of the Indians in Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia who are now benefiting by the technical assistance 
of the United Nations and the specialised agencies. Lack of space, 
and in many cases of documentation, have prevented me from 
attempting to enter into details or enumerating the differences 
between the Indian communities in the three countries. I have 
instead endeavoured to bring out the common aspects of their 
culture which justify the regional orientation of the Andean 
Indian Programme. 


THE CONCEPT OF INDIAN 


Estimates of the density of the Indian population in the three 
Andean republics have always varied within wide limits depending 
on the period at which they were made and even more so on the 
political ideas of the persons studying the question. Where a 
conservative writer would do his best to reduce the number of 
Indians to an insignificant quantity, the “Indianist ” would 
exaggerate the importance of the Indian masses by including 
persons whom an anthropologist or a sociologist would hesitate 
to recognise as of Indian “ race ” or culture. 

The results of censuses, though apparently more precise, have 
proved equally disappointing. Take, for instance, the classic 
example of Peru. According to official figures, the number of 
Indians was 2,847,196 in 1940 and 3,121,071 in 1948. The diver- 
gence of these two figures should not surprise us since no attempt 
was made to establish rigorously whether any individual should be 
classed as “ Indian” or “ Mestizo”. In many cases the census- 
takers must have come up against the same difficulties that faced 
legislators and anthropologists when establishing a criterion for 
distinguishing an Indian from a non-Indian. The physical type, 
which might seem at first sight to be the simplest indication, 
proves instead the most difficult to use. Given the mixture of 
races that has occurred and continues to occur in the Andean 
region, it would take a bold man to place a person in one category 
or the other merely on the basis of physical features. Even in 
the stratum of the population that considers itself as belonging 
to the white race one comes across a very large number of indivi- 
duals whom an anthropologist would classify as mestizos without 
a moment’s hesitation. In some cases pure-bred Indians and 
mestizos who have succeeded in making a fortune claim to be 
“white ”. Inversely, in the Indian villages one finds individuals 
who, judging by their physical characteristics, are mestizos or 
very nearly “ whites ”. 
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If the physical type is not a sufficient standard for distinguishing 
an Indian from a mestizo or even from a “ white man ”, could the 
fact of speaking a native language be employed as a basis of 
classification ? The odds are that an individual who speaks 
nothing but Quechua or Aymara is an Indian, but the rule is 
unfortunately far from absolute. In the region of Ayacucho and 
the Jauja valley very many mestizos prefer Quechua to Spanish 
and at Chucuito they take more naturally to Aymara than to 
Spanish. On the other hand a great many Indians are perfectly 
bilingual. Consequently all we have left to distinguish mestizos 
from Indians is their way of life and type of culture. But even the 
cultural elements overlap excessively and it is only thanks to an 
extremely thorough analysis that a series of valid indications 
can be obtained. They too vary from one region to another. 
A detail that denotes the behaviour of an Indian in one place 
may be that of a mestizo in another. What distinguishes the two 
categories is the relative proportion of elements of Spanish or 
Indian origin typical of the culture of each category. The Indians 
can also be recognised in that they form the lowest class of Andean 
society. They are indeed well aware that they belong to a social 
stratum with special traditions and structure. The antagonism 
between mestizos and Indians is so marked that the term “ caste ” 
has been used in this connection. Wrongly, however, because 
there is no unsurpassable barrier between Indians and mestizos. 

What is an Indian exactly ? He may be defined as an individual 
who speaks a native language, wears a certain costume and belongs 
to a community having a peculiar type of tradition and institu- 
tion. Risking a tautology we may say that an Indian is an indi- 
vidual who is recognised as such by the society in which he lives 
and accepts that qualification. The number of Indians living on 
the plateaux and in the valleys of the Andean chain between 
northern Argentina and Ecuador may be estimated at 5 or 
6 million. Most of them speak Quechua, which was the language 
of the Inca conquerors and led to the disappearance of the other 
native tongues, with the exception of Aymara, still spoken by 
almost 800,000 Indians concentrated round Lake Titicaca and on 
the Bolivian plateau. Despite the differences of vocabulary and 
grammar, Quechua and Aymara are beyond any doubt kindred 
languages. 

The word “ Indian ” often makes us forget that the Quechuas 
and Aymaras are peasants who have a great many more features in 
common with the rural masses in certain parts of Europe and Asia 
than with their ancestors of the pre-Hispanic era. The Latin 
American authors who compared the Indians with the moujiks in 
Czarist Russia are very close to the truth. This observation is 
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not without importance. We let ourselves be far too easily 
hypnotised by the word “Indian”, drawing inferences that 
distort the data of the problem. We attribute to the Indians 
sentiments or mental attitudes that are less those of a “ race ” 
than of people belonging to a certain type of culture. We forget 
that the colonial period constituted a deep hiatus between the Inca 
civilisation and that of the Indians of the present day. First 
of all, the Spanish conquest and colonisation were accompanied by 
far-reaching demographic upheavals. Many communities dis- 
appeared ; others were created artificially ; whole populations were 
transported from one place to another ; lastly, the urbanisation 
imposed by the Spanish régime had a very marked impact on the 
demographic distribution. Wars, epidemics and cruel exploitation 
reduced the Indian population by half, if not by two-thirds, and 
it was only in 1822 that the demographic curve turned upwards 
again. The Indian population has never ceased increasing since 
then and is now perhaps slightly greater than the total number 
of inhabitants of the Inca empire. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that for the periods preceding the nineteenth century 
it has only been possible to estimate the density of the Indian 
population on the basis of a documentation that is both frag- 
mentary and unreliable. 


THE INDIAN COMMUNITY 


Since the Spanish conquest the Andean civilisation has under- 
gone profound transformations that have completely altered its 
physiognomy. The modern Indians are very different from those 
described by the chroniclers of the sixteenth century and the 
social structure of their communities has been so greatly modified 
that it is now very difficult to establish its original form. Despite 
the survival of many pagan beliefs and practices, the victory 
of the Church is complete because the Indians say and think they 
are good Catholics. It is in the economic field that the changes 
produced during the last three centuries are most impressive. 
Agriculture has been improved by the introduction of new crops, 
in particular wheat and barley; livestock breeding has also 
developed through the addition of large and small cattle of European 
origin to the llamas, alpacas and guinea-pigs that used to be the 
only domestic animals. 

But this enrichment was accompanied by an impoverishment 
in other fields. The arts that were cultivated during the pre- 
Hispanic era have disappeared or are only preserved in a decadent 
and coarse form. The extent of this decline can be judged by 
comparing the products of contemporary Indian industry and the 
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specimens brought to light by the archeologists. It is true that an 
effort is being made to revive the arts of weaving and pottery, but 
it would be naive to believe that an exhausted creative spirit 
can be restored to life simply by copying the motifs and forms 
of the past. 

An over-all picture of the present-day Indian society that only 
spotlighted its archaic forms would tend to perpetuate this illusion 
of “ primitivism ” which is the cause of so many errors and pre- 
judices. No doubt the Indian communities still maintain the 
appearance of a traditional peasantry, fiercely attached to the soil 
and governed by common law. But the development of communica- 
tions and the advances of industrialisation and urbanisation are fast 
breaking down the barriers that enclose these small groups ; soon 
they will be but relics of an ancient order. Thus, in Bolivia the 
agrarian reform has entirely upset the system of land tenure and 
this revolution is destined to transform the whole social and econo- 
mic organisation of the Indians. Already at the present time it 
would be a mistake to apply to Bolivia the classical descriptions of 
the social condition of the Andean Indians. The evolution observed 
in Peru and Ecuador is far more gradual. There the comunidades 
are still very numerous and the condition of the colonos—the 
landless Indians who work in the haciendas—has hardly improved 
at all. Nevertheless, side by side with these representatives of the 
old society we find thousands of Indians who, though still farmers 
or stockbreeders, no longer form part of the old comunidades or 
have established new ones that are better suited to the needs of 
modern life. The big towns have an extremely large indigenous 
population which has severed its ties with the land. These urbanised 
Indians are proletarians in no way different from those of other parts 
of South America. 

The Indian comunidad has always held the attention of in- 
vestigators who view it as the heir to the Inca ayllu or the forerunner 
of the present-day co-operative or even of the kolkhoz. The rela- 
tionship between the comunidad and the ayllu is not quite clear ; 
at times the two terms are synonymous, at others the ayllu is 
described as a different organisation of the community. For instance, 
some Bolivian groups embrace a large number of ayllus whose 
relationship to the community as a whole is not well defined. On 
the other hand, we are far from having a clear notion of the nature 
of the Inca ayllu. Some authors define it as a territorial, patrilinear 
and patrilocal clan ; others reject this definition and describe it as 
a group of blood relations who venerate a common ancestor and 
occupy and exploit a common tract of land. 

The modern comunidad is constituted by several “ extended ” or 
“domestic ” families which do not claim a common descent but 
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each of which preserves the memory of its own ancestors. Some 
communities were formed by the aggregation of families that 
arrived at different dates ; the descendants of the most recent are 
treated with less respect than the others, who consider themselves 
as autochthonous. The territory of a community is deemed non- 
transferable, but the proprietary rights of the various families are 
recognised and every individual is free to dispose of his land within 
the group. Pasture land and wooded areas are exploited collec- 
tively. The comunidad is governed by the authorities it appoints 
and renews each year. It is characterised, too, by various forms of 
collective work. One of its distinctive features is the solidarity of 
its members whenever they are threatened with the loss of their 
land. There is no doubt that the necessity to resist the encroach- 
ments of the great landed proprietors and the mestizos has 
strengthened the ties that bind the communities and enabled 
them to survive despite all the legislative measures taken formerly 
for their destruction. 

Since the promulgation of the Constitution of 1920 the Peruvian 
communities have had legal personality. Article 209 of the 1933 
Constitution provides that “the property of the communities is 
imprescriptible and inalienable except in the case of expropriation 
for reasons of public utility, after indemnification ”. Nor can it be 
sequestrated (embargada). Article 73 of the Civil Code prohibits the 
rent or sale of the lands of the community to neighbouring land- 
owners. The Peruvian Constitution also provides that where the 
land belonging to a community is insufficient for its needs the 
estates of private individuals may be expropriated for the benefit 
of the community. 

In Peru there are comunidades that have no commons and whose 
members may dispose of their land at their pleasure, even selling it 
to outsiders. These are communities that were created artificially 
for the sole purpose of being entered as such in a register and 
enjoying the protection of the State. Some communities that are 
too poor to preserve their structure end up by losing their cohesion 
and disappearing. Those of their members who stay on in the same 
locality turn into independent peasants without any traditional 
social unity. 

Many communities are divided into two sectors whose names 
have as a rule the meaning of “ high ” and “ low ”. No doubt these 
are relics of a dualistic organisation still very widespread in South 
America. In the case of the Andean Indians, these “ moieties ” 
tend to be endogamous. Their function is not always very clear and 
as a rule only shows itself in religious festivals. On those occasions 
a certain rivalry asserts itself between the two groups, which may 
lead to actual fights. Strangely enough, the social significance of the 
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moieties is far more marked for the inhabitants of towns and villages 
than for the country people. In an urban environment they tend to 
create among their members ties corresponding to those that unite 
the members of a comunidad. 

Lastly, among the typical attributes of the comunidades men- 
tion should perhaps be made of certain psychological attitudes. 
All those who have studied them closely have observed the defiance 
and hostility of these groups not only towards white men and 
townsfolk but also towards the members of other Indian com- 
munities. The entire community takes a stand against any intruder 
who attempts to settle in its midst. Anyone who sells a piece of land 
to a foreigner is ostracised and forced into exile or to live the life of 
a pariah. Very often the members of a comunidad show the same 
distrust of any innovation. This xenophobic and ultra-conservative 
spirit is due to the internal equilibrium that the communities have 
succeeded in creating. If the group is to maintain its cohesion it 
must resist anything that might disrupt it. 


POLITICAL ORGANISATION 


Neither the Spanish régime nor that of the republics that 
followed it have suppressed the annually appointed local authorities. 
In Peru, the term varayoc—a hybrid word derived from the Spanish 
vara (cane) and the Quechua suffix meaning “master of ”—is 
given to these officials, who also bear the titles of alcalde, alguacil, 
segundo, etc. The fact that most of the words employed to designate 
these offices were taken from Spanish is a clear indication that we 
are dealing with a type of organisation reflecting the European 
influence. The authorities are appointed by the heads of families. 
The latter constitute a sort of council which has no legal status 
and never sits. Their decisions are taken following private con- 
versations and more or less casual meetings. The alcaldes are 
confirmed in their office by the Governor or some other national 
official. At once justices of the peace, police commissioners, 
mayors and economic advisers, they perform extremely varied 
functions; their orders are executed by subalterns called alguaciles 
or segundos. The honours paid to the alcaldes and the prestige they 
enjoy cannot compensate them for the unpleasantness of their 
office. They are more exposed than others to the demands of the 
authorities of the towns and villages ; they are held responsible 
for the conduct of their subordinates and must incur enormous 
expenses in order to consolidate their prestige and authority. The 
centralisation that occurs in the Andean republics as their adminis- 
tration improves and communications develop has increased the 
powers of the state officials at the expense of the local authorities. 
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But, however much most Indians would prefer not to accept these 
offices, they do not always find it easy to escape them. The pressure 
of public opinion, the displeasure of the Governor or Sub-prefect 
soon break down their resistance. In Peru the alcaldes are chosen 
from among the Indians who have shouldered the cost of the feast 
of their community’s patron saint. This is a very costly privilege 
which usually ruins those on whom it falls ; nevertheless, the 
Indians accept it without kicking too hard, for it gives them a 
chance to win prestige and cut a brilliant figure. 


THE INDIAN FAMILY 


Wherever urban influences or the lack of land have not disrupted 
the traditional social structure the Quechua or Aymara family is 
composed of several households grouped round a head, who is 
usually an old man and holds sway over his juniors, his children 
and his grandchildren. These “ extended ” or “ domestic ” families 
are more or less numerous according to the quantity of land at 
their disposal. At the present time young couples unable to build 
their house next to that of their parents or elders are forced to 
settle in a different part of the village and sometimes even on a 
vacant lot far from the family home. The cohesion between house- 
holds that constituted the strength of the “extended family ” 
is destroyed by the dispersal of its members. Thus, in communities 
where there is little available land, only isolated households are 
to be found today. 

Under customary law the land was divided among the “ ex- 
tended families”. Each holding was subdivided into plots which 
were distributed by the head of the family among the various 
households. In some cases they became the property of the family 
that exploited them ; in others they reverted to the community. 
Relatives gave each other mutual assistance in agricultural work 
and, even where the ties that bound them tended to weaken, they 
put up a common front whenever the property of any one of them 
was threatened. Nowadays this type of family organisation seems to 
have lost much of its social and economic importance. H. Tschopik ? 
gives a telling description of its decline among the Aymara of the 
Chucuito region in Peru. Even during the colonial era the Spanish 
Government had resolved to establish personal property on a 
firm basis and displayed a systematic hostility to the maintenance 
of the communal lands ; but it was only after independence was 
won that the family system was breached by the Civil Code, which 
granted every heir, including the women, an equal part in the 
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1 The Aymara of Chucuito, Peru. Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. 44, Part 2 (New York, 1951), pp. 160-162. 











estate. The splitting up and dispersal of the plots has destroyed the 
spirit of mutual assistance among the members of a family. Where 
land has become scarce close relatives are at daggers drawn over 
the setting up of boundaries. The “ extended family ” has really 
only survived in the regions where the Indians still have plenty of 
elbow room. It very often happens that a father is unable to give 
any land to his sons, so that if they do not emigrate they are 
forced to stay under the family roof in a state of dependence that 
is often distressing and humiliating. 

The dissolution of the “ extended family ” is also due to the 
impact of economic factors in addition to the influences of a type 
of society based on the conjugal home. Its unity, though less strong 
than formerly, survives in the authority conferred upon its head 
and in certain services its members are obliged to render him, such 
as days of unpaid work. It is true that custom limits the duration, 
but the system of aynt, i.e. of mutual aid, can easily become a duty 
which no member of the vast family would think of shirking. 
There is close co-operation between father and son, uncle and 
nephew, and even between cousins, and no one would dare to 
avoid the tasks imposed upon him by tradition, even if they run 
counter to his interests. One often observes—particularly among 
the Aymara—a conflict between tradition and the requirements of 
an economy in full development. Many individuals would be glad 
to be free of their responsibilities towards their family, but tradition 
is strong enough to keep them in check and punish any attempt 
at evasion. Disputes, quarrels and ill-concealed resentments are 
often due exclusively to the frustrated efforts of those who 
endeavour to escape family duties. This antagonism frequently 
shows itself in charges of sorcery or simply in lawsuits. 

Through an inverse process, the collapse of the comunidad 
sometimes consolidated the ties that bind the members of an 
“extended family ” making it a unit that no force can break. 
Let the interests of one individual be infringed, especially his rights 
of ownership, and his whole family rises up against that of the 
despoiler. Hostilities will range from magic spells to pitched 
battles. But with this one exception the big family has lost much 
of its importance and no longer holds the social, economic and 
religious position it occupied in the past. 


> 


THE INDIANS IN THE HACIENDAS 


In Peru and Ecuador part of the Indian population has been 
despoiled of its land by the haciendas and reduced to a state very 
close to serfdom. The lot of these Indians—colonos, huasipungueros 
or yanaconas—is particularly miserable. It has been so often 
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described by novelists and sociologists and denounced by politicians 
that it is better known than that of the Indians who have preserved 
their independence thanks to the system of the comunidad. A 
colono is bound to his master by a tacit contract which obliges 
him to give his labour in exchange for the right to build his house, 
farm a few meagre plots and pasture his flocks on land belonging 
to the hacienda. The details of these contracts vary from one 
region to another but they nearly all oblige the Indian to work five 
days a week without pay or at a ridiculously cheap rate and to 
perform other duties such as carrying the crops from the hacienda 
to the town or serving the master as a domestic. 

As a rule the haciendas have gained possession of the most 
fertile land, relegating the Indians to the less favoured regions. 
Some estates cover vast areas—up to 125,000 acres in certain 
regions. Here, by way of example, is the labour system in force in 
1954 in a hacienda of some 25,000 acres on the Andean plateau. 
About one-third of the land was farmed by some 400 Aymara 
families which were divided into three categories according to the 
area allotted to them. The first category, termed “ of one person ”, 
was never more than 10 acres and required the families classified 
in this group to supply six farm hands every day of the week 
(except Saturday and Sunday) for the whole period of the big 
annual works. If the farmer could not find the requisite number of 
hands among the members of his family he was obliged to hire 
labourers, whom he paid out of his own pocket. Since a great many 
Indians in that region could not live on the produce of the plots 
allotted to them, the colono ift the “ one-person” class had no 
difficulty in finding help. The “ half-person ” category comprised 
those who had been given a piece of land whose rental was the 
labour of four farm hands during the same periods. During the 
rest of the year the farmer had to work five days a week for the 
hacienda. As for those registered as “ quarter-persons ”, they had 
to supply three farm hands during the sowing and reaping seasons 
and give half the week to the master. The colonos had to use their 
own draught animals and their own implements. Under these con- 
ditions the Indians had little time to tend their own farms and 
livestock and hardly earned enough to feed themselves, even 
during the good season, and the landowner was sometimes forced to 
distribute food in order to avoid a famine. 


ECONOMIC ORGANISATION 


Until the agrarian reform introduced by the Bolivian Govern- 
ment in 1953 the shortage of land was the fundamental problem of 
practically all the Andean Indians. Few communities possessed a 
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large enough area to give a growing population the necessary means 
of subsistence and the surplus that has become essential to an 
economy which is no longer closed and depends more and more on 
the market. In regions where the Indians’ lot has not improved as 
the result of an agrarian reform land hunger sometimes assumes the 
form of an obsession. It gives rise to interminable lawsuits between 
Indians to the advantage of the notorious tinterillos—shady 
lawyers, who since the colonial era have earned a living by exploiting 
the Indians. The chronic revolts of the Indians that occurred till a 
few years ago were due, as a rule, exclusively to the spoliations of 
which a community or the members of a community were the 
victims. The scarcity of land is the greatest obstacle to economic 
progress, and a more equitable distribution of the land is the con- 
dition sine qua non of all the improvements that governments and 
international agencies plan to introduce. As long as the Indians 
suffer from land hunger all the advantages and advice they receive 
will be mere palliatives. 

It is difficult to estimate, even within wide limits, the average 
area owned by an Andean Indian. It varies from one region to 
another and the investigations carried out so far have been quite 
inadequate, besides giving only very vaguely approximate results. 
It could not have been otherwise in view of the Indians’ deep- 
seated reluctance to speak of their property and the imprecise 
systems of measurement employed to determine its area. The size 
of a field is estimated on the basis of the number of days needed to 
till it with the help of a yoke of oxen (yunta, yugada) or with the 
hoe (masa). Taking the yugada as roughly the equivalent of one- 
twenty-fifth of an acre we have calculated that in the most densely 
populated districts of Titicaca the average Indian’s property was 
not more than 1/, acres. This figure is confirmed by the very 
thorough investigations made by Dr. Tschopik at Chucuito, where 
he found that the owners of 2!/, acres or more were considered rich, 
while the poor held plots totalling less than half that area. The 
average holding of the Quechua in the Cuzco Valley was about 
21/, acres. 

These holdings, which are already too small to permit the 
development of a healthy economy, are never all in one piece. The 
Indians do their best to farm plots located in different zones. For 
instance, they endeavour to have some fields in the plain and others 
on the slopes of the mountains. The subdivision due to the quality 
of the soil has the advantage of reducing the risk run by a farmer in 
a climate where the inclemency of the weather destroys the harvest 
in one place and spares it in another. On the other hand, the 
constant growth of the population and the effects of the inheritance 
laws have resulted in the fragmentation or, better still, the pulverisa- 
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tion of land holdings. To quote one example, in the Conima region 
on the east shore of Lake Titicaca the peasants told me that there is 
not a single holding that is not broken up into 15 or 20 plots. Many 
Indians complain that they only own isolated furrows located a 
great distance apart. 

The crops (potatoes, barley, guinua, etc.) that the Indians 
grow on their plots seldom match, either in quality or in quan- 
tity, the care and efforts bestowed on them. At such high alti- 
tudes agriculture is exposed to many more risks than in the 
plains. The climate is severe and notoriously inconstant ; a single 
night of frost can compromise the harvest ; and hail storms—brief 
but extraordinarily violent—are a constant menace. The low 
output of the fields may be due to bad farming methods, though 
experts are far from agreeing on this point. Manuring is only used 
for potatoes and even then quite inadequately. The Indians use the 
rotation system but many of them own so little land that they find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to give it a rest. They exploit it up to 
the point where it becomes totally unproductive and are then forced 
to leave it fallow for four, five, or even ten years and find other 
resources in the mean time. There is no selection of seeds or cuttings 
and, what is worse, malformed grains and underdeveloped tubercles 
are used for sowing. The Indians are powerless against the parasites 
that attack their crops and, as everyone knows, their implements are 
rudimentary. 

According to Dr. Tschopik, Chucuito, a seemingly prosperous 
village with a mild climate, counts only fifteen families that can 
live entirely on the produce of their land. The rest of the population 
must find other means of existence outside agriculture. 

In the entire Andean region livestock breeding is complementary 
to agriculture. Every Indian family, no matter how poor, owns at 
least a dozen sheep, a pig, hens and guinea-pigs. The Indians who 
live at high altitudes depend for their livelihood on their flocks of 
llamas, alpacas and sheep. Many farmers in sore straits rely on 
livestock to make up for the insufficient produce of their fields. 
That is the reason for the rapid increase in the flocks observed in 
many parts of Peru, where the scarcity of land is most severe. 
Nevertheless, the development of this activity is hindered by the 
shortage of pasture. Indians whose flocks have increased are often 
obliged to graze them on land belonging to the haciendas at a high 
cost in kind or personal services. On the other hand, those living on 
the shores of Lake Titicaca are extremely ingenious at making the 
most of the resources of the lake. They buy puny oxen cheap, 
paying from 1,200 to 1,500 soles a head, and picket them close to 
their houses, where they feed them reeds from the lake, which they 
gather in balsas (reed rafts), or with barley in the blade. They 
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stimulate the animals’ appetite by moistening the forage with 
salty or sweetened water. After six months the oxen are fattened 
up and can be sold for as much as 2,500 soles. With this money the 
breeder buys more animals and recommences the cycle. In this way 
he makes a good profit, which he uses to buy foodstuffs and 
clothing. 

Along the roads and tracks that cross the Andes in all directions 
there is a constant flow of Indians—proof of an intense commercial 
activity. This is promoted by the differences of altitude and the 
resultant great diversity of agricultural produce, by specialisation 
among the handicraftsmen and, most of all, by the existence of 
urban centres which depend on the surrounding countryside for 
their food supply. The peasants sell or barter on the nearest market 
the foodstuffs that the family does not use and the few articles— 
textiles, ropes, wooden utensils—made in the home. For a great 
many Indians trade has become a full-time occupation. Most of 
those engaged in it are people who have lost their land or own too 
little to afford them a livelihood. The mountain populations export 
dried meat (chalona) and dehydrated potatoes (chufio) to the 
warm regions from which the pedlars return with fruit, maize and 
coca. There was a time when shops were kept by mestizos, but 
now the Indians have begun to take their place and even establish 
commercial enterprises of some importance. 

Indian markets are extremely lively, especially those held on 
the feast day of a patron saint. But there is little variety among 
the products and articles offered and the margin of profit is very 
small indeed. It is only after spending a long time weighing and 
examining an article that an Indian decides to accept it in exchange 
for a product of his own. As a rule barter is confined to local 
produce and most manufactured and imported articles are always 
sold for cash. This applies in particular to coca, a commodity in 
which there is a lively trade. 


INTERNAL MIGRATIONS 


The economic conditions that I have briefly described explain 
the extent of the internal migrations in the whole Andean region. 
Part of the Indian population is forced to work away from home 
in order to earn a living. The growth of the population and the 
industrialisation of the towns have so greatly speeded up the move 
from the land that the authorities are beginning to be seriously 
alarmed. This trend, which affects in particular the valleys and 
the highlands of southern Peru, is especially intense in the over- 
populated Titicaca region. The focal points of these migrations 
are the coastal towns, particularly Lima, the mining centres and, 


2 
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most of all in recent years, the sites of the great public works 
undertaken by the Government. In Peru and Bolivia the mining 
industry has always employed a large number of Indians from the 
Sierra. Except for a small body of specialised workers this labour 
force is floating. Most of the miners return to their homes at seed 
and harvest times, but there are many who give evidence of greater 
perseverance and stay long enough to save up a small capital with 
which to purchase land and stock. These frequent stays in the 
mines—a custom that dates from a long time ago—have given the 
Indians the habit of leaving their villages for more or less lengthy 
periods in order to supplement their meagre earnings from agri- 
culture. 

These migrations are nearly always seasonal in character. The 
men aged 20 to 40 go off in search of work during the dead season, 
namely from January to March or from June to November. It 
is amazing how many Indians, though isolated in their mountains, 
are well informed of the possibilities of finding work in the most 
distant regions. 

In the towns the Indians work as labourers in the factories or 
on the building sites. Many are employed as domestic servants. 
Some of them return to their villages, but others settle in the towns, 
where they end up by being absorbed into the mestizo population. 

Though the Indians have nothing good to say about the hot 
lands that stretch along the foot of the eastern slopes of the Andes, 
they travel there in a steady stream to get the tropical products 
they need. In the last few years many Quechua and Aymara 
Indians have settled in these regions. Despite reports to the con- 
trary, they adapt themselves well enough to the conditions of life 
in a tropical environment. Those who say that for physiological 
reasons the mountaineers of Peru and Bolivia are incapable of 
helping to populate the tropics forget that it was the Aymara of 
Moho and Conima, on Lake Titicaca, who colonised the warm 
valleys of the Yungas and have settled in ever greater numbers 
during the last few years in the Tambopata basin, while the Quechua 
occupy those of the Apurimac, Huallaga and Ucayali. 


THE ORGANISATION OF WORK AMONG THE ANDEAN INDIANS 


Many authors have described the day-to-day activities of the 
Indians, both male and female, but we lack information on the 
rhythm of their work outside agriculture. Observations made in 
this connection show that the Indians do not like to devote all 
their time to one task but prefer to drop it repeatedly for other 
occupations. In Ecuador, however, where a rural weaving industry 
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has been developed, Beate R. Saltz+ has noted the existence of 
domestic workshops in which a regular discipline is imposed on the 
workers. In that country, and no doubt throughout the entire 
region of the Andes, the custom is to pay workers by the job and 
not by the day. 

The analysis of the Aymara Indian’s personality given us by 
Tschopik ? contains some very pertinent remarks on the lack of 
method and even of order he shows in his work. 

Although supervision of the actual masonry construction may at times 
be intrusted to a maestro, or “ master builder ”, there is no over-all work 
plan. Various groups of men work independently, labouring haphazardly at 
carrying stones, hauling water, twisting grass cordage, and the like, usually 
with considerable duplication of effort. No one takes the initiative in 
directing the project as a whole, and there is much discussion and argument. 
Frequent loafing and intervals of time out for coca, as well as the quantities 
of alcohol consumed and the degree of intoxication achieved, do not make 
for heightened efficiency. 

When we examine at all closely the articles manufactured by 
the Andean Indians we cannot help being struck by their slight 
attention to finish and their indifference to the aesthetic factor. 
Their technology is dominated by a strictly utilitarian attitude. It 
is really only in weaving that a certain feeling for decoration still 
finds expression. 

The division of work between the sexes is not so clearly defined 
as in other societies. The women take a very active part in farm 
work, but are allotted the less heavy tasks. Nevertheless, a woman’s 
work is considered equivalent to that of a man. The latter share 
in some of the activities usually associated with the other sex. The 
most typical example is weaving, with the only difference that 
women use the native loom while men only work on the European- 
type pedal loom. 

The various forms of collective work in the Andean region 
have been described repeatedly. They are divided into two 
categories—ayni and minka. The former is furnished by an indi- 
vidual on a reciprocal basis. It consists in days of work on behalf 
of a relative or friend who is obliged to supply an identical service 
under similar circumstances. The mutual aid machinery comes 
into play chiefly in agriculture but extends to other activities as 
well. An Indian woman who lends her neighbour a hand can claim 
aynt when her turn comes to need help. A boy who agrees to 
watch over a flock while the other little shepherds go off to play, 
knows that he becomes their creditor by virtue of the same principle. 


1 The Human Element in Industrialization. A Hypothetical Case Study 
of Ecuadorean Indians. Memoir 85 of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, (Menasha, Wis., December 1955), p. 107. 


2 TSCHOPIK, op. cit., p. 184. 
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Ayni operates quite simply until, for some reason or other, 
there is no longer an exact equivalence between the service rendered 
and the compensation ensuing therefrom. It can happen that, 
owing to the difference in the size of their estates, a rich landowner 
becomes indebted to a poor peasant who has come to his assistance ; 
in this case the difference must be paid in kind or cash. The frag- 
mentation of the arable land and the diminution of the area of the 
plots has greatly reduced the usefulness of ayni. Nowadays families 
can till their soil without having recourse to it. 

The few Indians who have managed to form an estate of any 
size much prefer to employ day-labourers, whom they pay by the 
job. They also have recourse to minka, which differs from ayni 
in that it does not involve reciprocity. It is a job done freely by 
a group of persons who are given food and drink in exchange 
for their toil. The host’s liberality sometimes costs him dear and 
minka would have certainly died out if it did not involve an 
element of prestige. The term minka is also applied to the collective 
work demanded by the authorities. Some authors insist that minka 
is a custom that should facilitate the organisation of collective 
work and could therefore be utilised within the framework of 
industrial institutions. Dr. Saltz had no difficulty in proving 
that aynt and minka were suitable only for an agricultural society 
and that there was no way of integrating them in the type of 
work required for industrial production. 


CONCLUSION 


In my attempt to define the psychological attitude of the 
members of certain Indian communities I have alluded to their 
conservatism, their almost morbid distrust of foreigners, and their 
repugnance towards innovations. These traits of character, for 
which the Indians have often been blamed, have nothing whatever 
to do with atavistic instincts ; they are merely the expression of 
the state of insecurity in which the Indians and their ancestors 
lived and of their physical and moral isolation. Today these 
Indian masses are animated by a great hope, which in some 
regions has assumed a definite shape while in others it is still no 
more than a rather vague yearning for a better state of affairs— 
an “ uneasiness ”, to use a term dear to Latin American writers. 
The confidence and good will that the Indians manifested towards 
the Andean Mission seemed to me to be symptoms of a new attitude 
to life. These people have at last understood that there is a 
possibility of escaping from their humble condition and that they 
could aspire to something better than the status of a miserable 
and despised minority. They are well aware that education is 
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the most effective means of rising in the social scale, and the 
school is the concrete symbol of their hopes. The Indians are no 
longer willing to feel “ different ” or to continue to submit to the 
wrongs and injustices to which their ignorance has always exposed 
them. For centuries they were told that they were not “ reasonable 
beings ” because they did not “ talk like Christians ” and could 
neither read nor write. Today many of them repudiate the name 
of Indians and want to be called campesinos (peasants) until they 
can claim the status of citizens. 

This thirst for education is not a recent phenomenon. Already 
20 years ago I observed it among the inhabitants of Carangas, 
one of the poorest and most desolate regions of the Bolivian 
Altiplano. On their own initiative the communities had built 
simple schools and maintained the teachers at their own expense. 
Considering the scarcity of arable land and the bitterness with 
which the Indians defend every scrap of their holdings, the fact 
that so many villages sacrificed an area for a school is an eloquent 
demonstration of this blind, naive trust in the benefits of educa- 
tion. The following anecdote will possibly give an idea of the 
Indians’ zeal for education and its symbol, the school. At Choco, 
in the Azangaro region of Peru, the teacher was on the point of 
hiring a lorry to transport the doors and windows for the school, 
when the Indians offered to carry them on their backs on condi- 
tion that the sum saved was used for the improvement of the 
school. In another village, when the school burned down the 
Indians set to work to rebuild it at their own expense without 
even waiting for the arrival of the inspector. I could mention a 
quantity of cases of the same kind. Suffice it to recall that the 
hours of work contributed by the Indians to the school expansion 
programme would add up to millions of soles and bolivianos. 

The efforts made by so many communities to build schools 
must be interpreted as the sign of an evolution in their cultural 
tradition, which the Indians are not only aware of but anxious to 
accelerate. We must not forget that in their eyes literacy is a 
means of social mobility and a system of defence. Actually this 
phenomenon is not apparent everywhere. In Ecuador the Indians 
resisted education until quite recently and school attendance 
was extremely low. There is no doubt that this indifference or, 
rather, hostility, was due to causes that an anthropologist would 
do well to analyse. Among them have been mentioned the family’s 
reluctance to do without the children’s contribution to its economic 
life ; the pupils’ difficulty in learning to read and write a language 
they do not know ; and, lastly, the humiliations and bullying that 
the little Indians suffer at the hands of their mestizo or white 
school-fellows. But where the economic situation is better or 
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civilising influences are at work the attitude of the indigenous 
population is far less negative and tends to approximate to that 
observed in Peru and Bolivia. 

The Indians’ initiative, perseverance and business instinct 
have not been duly acknowledged. In the regions where they 
are not crushed by poverty, and competition with the mestizo 
has not raised insurmountable obstacles, they have succeeded in 
opening shops and even small businesses. The number of Indians 
who have achieved some degree of prosperity is certainly far 
greater than is generally believed, but it is difficult to obtain 
figures or even examples, for when an Indian rises in the social 
scale he ceases to be an Indian and becomes a mestizo. 

After education it is medical assistance that has the best 
chance of being accepted, if not with gratitude at least without 
too much resistance. The Indians’ health is bad, but not bad 
enough to justify what amounts to an obsession. They have a 
great many medicinal plants which are the object of thriving 
trade. Every native market has a section devoted to herbs and 
simples, where the most diverse products are sold, from roots 
and leaves gathered in the tropical regions to starfish and shells 
from the Pacific Ocean. Indian medicine is a blend of magico- 
religious practices and empirical treatments that can be really 
effective in certain cases. The whole Altiplano, from Ecuador 
to Argentina, is travelled by itinerant herbalists, the famous 
callahuaya, who form a veritable caste of dealers and healers. 
Their prosperity is a proof of the care the Indians take of their 
health. In Tschopik’s extremely meticulous investigation of the 
causes of anxiety among the Aymara of Chucuito one-fourth 
of the replies received referred to health. Every community has 
its healers and magicians, who treat the sick and prescribe cures 
that are often both complicated and costly. The Indians place 
great trust in these “ medicine-men” but that does not prevent 
their appreciating the remedies supplied by the regular chemists 
from whom they purchase specialities. This is another instance 
of the Indians’ hesitating between two forms of civilisation and 
trying to reconcile the two. It would, however, be a mistake to 
attempt to make them abandon their own pharmacopeia by 
denouncing it as useless and even harmful. One must not forget 
that they attribute a large number of ailments to supernatural 
causes. Except for those that are too common to be suspect, 
they tend to ascribe their ills to the intervention of an evil spirit 
or the machinations of a sorcerer. When a magician is called in, 
his first task is to devine the cause of the ailment. If it is the loss 
of the soul, stolen by a spirit or sorcerer, he must, without wasting 
a moment’s time, perform a ceremony for the deliverance and 
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recovery of the captive soul. It would be quite useless to attempt 
to convince a Quechua or an Aymara that the magician’s diagnosis 
is wrong. Only a programme of education at once simple and 
methodical can dismantle the whole system of magico-religious 
beliefs. Instead of fighting the Indian magicians and healers it 
would be better to turn them into allies and collaborators ; they 
are only too glad to increase their knowledge and win the prestige 
due to notions received from the city. 

Farmers all the world over have a reputation of being die- 
hard conservatives. So the Andean Indians might be expected 
to put up a strong resistance to any attempt at replacing methods 
employed for centuries if not for millenniums. It was therefore 
not without surprise that I learned that the Aymara, who are 
considered the most traditionalist of all the Andean Indians, 
prove extremely open to agricultural propaganda and very glad 
to follow advice. When the experimental station at Puno was 
set up in 1952 the entire province used only 350 sacks of guano ; 
in 1953 annual consumption had risen to 8,000 sacks. Many 
Indians buy not only fertilisers but insecticides and selected seeds 
as well, with the result that in some haciendas the land farmed 
by the Indians produces more than the owners’ own plots. 

No doubt it would be easy to find other instances of the desire 
for progress that is beginning to make itself felt among the Indian 
proletariat ; but the first signs of this revival must not make us 
forget the obstacles that still beset the path of the most zealous 
and optimistic technician. Despite all their good will the Indians 
have not lost their distrust of foreigners, and the rancour accumu- 
lated through the centuries tempers their enthusiasm and keeps 
them on the defensive. At the first broken promise, the first 
slight disappointment, all their backlog of hate flares up again. 
The Indians’ confidence is not easily won ; even if they seem to be 
cordial they expect to be deceived, so it is only very slowly and 
after receiving serious guarantees that they grant their trust. 
They do not believe in promises because they have too often 
found them empty. This defensive mechanism has become a 
second nature, which they will not relinquish until the sincerity 
of the aid they are offered is proved beyond dispute. 





Hospital Insurance in Canada 


by 
Sylva M. GELBER 


The passage of the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services 
Act in 1957 marked a significant advance in the development of social 
security in Canada. But it was also the culmination of a long series 
of efforts to overcome the difficulties raised by the constitutional division 
of authority between the federal and provincial governments. In the 
following pages Miss Gelber, of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare of Canada, devotes particular attention to these obstacles 
to the introduction of a co-ordinated social security system in a federal 
State. In so doing she firsi gives a succinct history of Canadian 
social security in general, and of health insurance in particular, and 
then analyses the provisions of the 1957 Act in such a way as to show 
how they have been devised to improve and extend insured hospital 
care throughout the country, while at the same time respecting the 
constitutional prerogatives of the provinces. 


ON 1 July 1958, the ninety-first birthday of Canadian con- 

federation, anew programme of federal-provincial co-operation 
was inaugurated. This was the hospital insurance and diagnostic 
services programme, designed to provide new strength for the 
Canadian social security system. The programme reflects develop- 
ments in social security legislation in Canada within the traditions 
and the limitations prescribed by the Canadian constitution. 
The British North America Act, passed in 1867, divided legislative 
jurisdiction between the Dominion and the provincial governments 
in terms which were adequate at the time the legislation was 
enacted. Concepts of public health and public welfare as we 
understand them today, however, could not be foreseen some ninety 
years ago. Consequently, in dividing the powers of the two levels 
of government, no subdivision was made in the fields of health and 
welfare, with certain minor exceptions. 

Among the fields of jurisdiction allocated to the Dominion 
Government in the British North America Act is the raising of 
money by any mode or system of taxation; another field is qua- 
rantine and the establishment and maintenance of marine hospitals. 
The fields of jurisdiction assigned to the provinces, on the other 
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hand, include direct taxation within the province for the raising 
of revenue for provincial purposes; in addition, the provinces were 
given jurisdiction for the establishment, maintenance and manage- 
ment of hospitals, asylums, charities, and eleemosynary institu- 
tions, in and for the province, other than marine hospitals. Other 
precise matters listed as coming within the jurisdiction of the 
provincial legislatures, and which have some bearing on matters 
pertaining to health and welfare, are civil rights in the province 
and all matters of a merely local or private nature. 

The constitutional problem which has had to be faced over the 
years in devising social security legislation, has been to ensure 
that such legislation fits into the constitutional allocation of 
responsibilities as between the federal and the provincial govern- 
ments. 

Generally speaking, the following three distinct types of social 
security legislation have evolved in Canada over the years: 


(1) Non-contributory social assistance programmes based on 
the principle of a means test. Four of them are provincially 
administered and are supported by federal financial contributions ; 
one is provincial and one, with respect to veterans, is federal. 
These programmes include— 

(a) old-age assistance, joint federal-provincial ; 

(6) blind persons’ allowances, joint federal-provincial ; 

(c) disabled persons’ allowances, joint federal-provincial ; 

(d) unemployment assistance, joint federal-provincial ; 

(e) mothers’ allowances, provincial only ; 

({) war veterans’ allowances, federal only. 


(2) Welfare programmes financed and administered by the 
federal Government and including— 


(a) old-age security, which was made possible by an amend- 
ment of the British North America Act ; and 
(6) family allowances. 


(3) Insurance programmes, in the main contributory, including 
one federal programme, exclusively provincial programmes and 
joint federal-provincial programmes. The major programmes 
under this heading are— 


(a) workmen’s compensation, provincial, administered pro- 
vincially under provincial law ; 

(6) unemployment insurance, federal, administered under 
federal legislation, made possible by an amendment of the British 
North America Act ; 
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(c) hospital insurance, joint federal-provincial, administered 
by the provinces under provincial law and in accordance with 
agreements pursuant to federal legislation. 


In so far as the hospital insurance programme is concerned, 
it should be noted that the pattern which has been adopted 
resembles the pattern established in connection with the assistance 
programmes rather than the other insurance programmes. By 
following this method, it was possible to initiate federally 
supported insurance programmes, administered by provincial 
governments, without recourse to an amendment of the British 
North America Act. 


MILESTONES ON THE ROAD TO THE PRESENT STRUCTURE 
OF SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


The first programme bearing any resemblance to social 
security, inaugurated by the federal Government, was the pro- 
gramme of government annuities introduced in 1908. While this 
programme was wholly federal in concept, it was voluntary in 
character, and hence involved no constitutional problem. 

In 1914 the provinces, starting with Ontario, began to enter the 


field of workmen’s compensation. The programmes introduced 
provided collective liability insurance for workers employed in 
specified types of employment. They were, and still are, financed 
by employer contributions, and their constitutional validity has 
never been questioned. 

Manitoba (in 1916) was the first of the provinces to enact 
mothers’ allowance legislation. The programmes introduced by 
this legislation provide allowances designed to assist needy 
mothers and dependent children; they are wholly provincial and 
non-contributory and at no time was any constitutional problem 
involved. 

In 1927 the federal Government passed the Old Age Pension 
Act, under which payments were made to the provinces for pro- 
grammes administered by them. These payments, made out of 
general revenue, initially represented 50 per cent. and subsequently 
75 per cent. of the cost of such pensions. 

In their report, some years later, the Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations, commented— 

Thus, without acquiring additional jurisdiction, the Dominion assumed 


heavy financial responsibilities for a costly function regarded by the Domin- 
ion and the provinces alike as a provincial responsibility.' 


1 Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations : Report, Book II : 
Recommendations (Ottawa, 1940), p. 17. 
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From the constitutional point of view, this Old Age Pension 
Act was of particular significance. It set the pattern into which 
many subsequent federal-provincial social security programmes 
were fitted. It was this statute which established the device of 
operating joint programmes by means of agreements entered 
into between the federal and provincial governments. Basically, 
it was the same pattern which was utilised thirty years later in 
the hospital insurance programme. 

The depression of the 1930s provided the circumstance for the 
first major test of the British North America Act as it relates to 
social security legislation. In 1930, and during the subsequent 
seven years, the federal Government was obliged to come to the 
assistance of the hard-pressed municipalities to provide relief in 
connection with the widespread unemployment of the day. Both 
the federal and provincial governments had viewed this to be a 
constitutional obligation of the municipalities. However, the 
federal Government started making short-term grants-in-aid to 
the municipalities, under agreements concluded with the provinces, 
for purposes of relief. The responsibility for the administration of 
relief, including the cost of administration, was left with the 
municipalities. The federal Government was not able to exercise 
any measure of control over the funds provided to the munici- 
palities, since the municipalities were constitutionally answerable 
to the province, in spite of the fact that the municipalities them- 
selves only raised less than one-sixth of the total amount spent 
during those years on relief. This was obviously a most unsatis- 
factory programme from the federal Government’s point of 
view. 

In an effort to set up an orderly programme to cope with the 
problem of unemployment, including the establishment of an 
employment service and the provision of unemployment benefits, 
the federal Government enacted in 1935 the Employment and 
Social Insurance Act. This legislation envisaged a federally 
administered programme which included the imposition of premium 
payments. At the time of its passage through the House, there 
was an expression of doubt as to the validity of the Act in the 
light of the terms of the Canadian constitution. The following 
year, as a result of a change of government, the Act was submitted 
to the Supreme Court of Canada for a ruling as to its validity. 
The Supreme Court ruled that the Act was wlira vires. In explaining 
the Supreme Court ruling, Justice J. Rinfret stated— 


Insurance of all sorts, including insurance against unemployment and 
health insurances, have always been recognised as being exclusively pro- 
vincial matters under the head “ Property and Civil Rights ” or under the 
head “ Matters of a merely local or private nature in the Province ”. 
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In answering the claim that this insurance Act was, in fact, 
a measure for raising taxes, a matter which came within the juris- 
diction of the federal Government, Justice Rinfret stated— 


... the Dominion Parliament may not, under pretext of the exercise of 
the power to deal with its property, or to raise money by taxation, indirectly 
accomplish the ends sought for in this legislation. If it were otherwise, the 
Dominion Parliament, under colour of the taxation power, would be per- 
mitted to invade almost any of the fields exclusively reserved by the consti- 
tution to the legislatures in each province. ... 


A similar decision regarding the constitutional basis of the Act 
was made the following year by the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council. 

Following these decisions the Government established by 
Order in Council a Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations on 14 August 1937. The Commission was charged with 
the task of re-examining the economic and financial basis of Con- 
federation and the distribution of legislative powers in the light of 
economic and social developments since 1867. It was asked to 
express an opinion, after examination and investigation, as to 
what would best effect a balanced relationship between the financial 
powers and obligations and functions of each governing body, 
subject to the retention of the distribution of legislative powers 
essential to a proper carrying-out of the federal system in harmony 
with national needs and the promotion of national unity. 

The Commission’s report, which was not presented to the 
Prime Minister until 3 May 19401, gave considerable attention 
to the problems of social security legislation in the light of the 
terms of the constitution. In making recommendations for a clear 
division of responsibility between governments in this field, the 
Commission stated that it was guided by the principle that existing 
constitutional arrangements should not be disturbed except for 
compelling reasons. Such compelling reasons, the Commission 
concluded, existed in the field of relief for unemployed employables, 
as distinct from unemployables, and in the field of a compulsory 
system of contributory old-age pensions. In the field of health, 
the Commission predicted that— 


...the health activities of governments are indeed only beginning and that 
expenditures in this field are likely to increase rapidly in Canada, especially 
in the field of preventive medicine, and medical aid for the lower income 
groups (either in the form of state medicine and hospitalisation, or health 
insurance, or both). 


1In the meantime, in 1937, the Old Age Pension Act had been amended 
to make provision for the payment of allowances to eligible blind persons, 
but the constitutional basis of the legislation remained unchanged. 
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But the Commission concluded that there was no insuperable 
obstacle to the establishment of health insurance by a province, 
and stated that— 

In recommending provincial jurisdiction over health insurance we are 
aware of the possibility incidental to any social insurance scheme put into 
effect province by province that it may result in inequalities of taxes on 
industry as between provinces. We think, however, that regional differences 
in Canada militate against an acceptable national scheme. 


In summing up its proposals with regard to jurisdiction in 
social insurance, the Commission stated that although it was 
of the opinion that unemployment insurance and contributory 
old-age pensions are inherently of a national character, while health 
insurance could be financed and efficiently administered by the 
provinces, it also suggested that rigidity in the matter of juris- 
diction should be avoided. It proposed that some measure of 
elasticity in jurisdiction over social insurance should be maintained 
in the event that changing conditions might warrant a change in 
jurisdiction. At the same time the Commission emphasised the 
possibility of federal assistance by grants-in-aid for specialised 
health services programmes administered by the provinces. 

An immediate result of the report of the Royal Commission 
was the introduction of an amendment to the British North 
America Act in 1940, to enable the federal Government to enter 
the field of unemployment insurance, a field in which the Com- 
mission recommended that the federal Government “is the only 
government which can meet, in an equitable and efficient manner, 
the large fluctuating expenditures due to unemployment ”. 

In the same year the Unemployment Insurance Act was 
passed. This Act makes provision for a federally administered 
employment service and for the payment of unemployment 
insurance benefits, financed out of an unemployment insurance 
fund composed of contributions made by employees, employers 
and the federal Government, in specific types of employment. 

In 1944, with the passing of the Family Allowances Act, the 
federal Government inaugurated a new federally administered 
programme without having to have recourse to constitutional 
amendment. The programme is a non-contributory one, financed 
from consolidated revenue. It is designed to assist in providing 
equal opportunity for Canadian children through the provision of 
monthly cash payments. No means test is involved. 

With the passing of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare Act in 1944, the federal Government transferred from the 
department, which had succeeded the original Department of 
Health, the functions relating to health matters, and for the first 
time allocated to a Minister of the Crown duties, powers and func- 
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tions in matters relating to social security and social welfare 
“ over which the Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction ”. 

In April 1945, with the war all but over, the Government 

placed before Parliament a White Paper on Employment and 
Income.’ In describing this document recently, one of Canada’s 
foremost political historians and commentators stated— 
...that neglected document was second in importance, I believe, only 
to the pact of Confederation itself, for it codified the new society long 
agrowing, it raised expectations that no Canadian government could possibly 
deliver singlehanded, it ratified a new social state of mind, it confronted all 
future governments with vast and completely new responsibilities.* 

He further stated that the White Paper outlined the Govern- 
ment’s policy of maintaining full employment and “ generally to 
fix everything by the methods of Lord Keynes”. The object of 
government policy was described in the White Paper as the “ main- 
tenance of levels of employment and income greatly above those 
ruling before the war ... and higher standards of living”. In 
discussing expenditures, the White Paper noted that— 

The Government has given support to the development of additional 
social security measures, and has indicated willingness to institute con- 


tributory old-age pensions and health insurance, as soon as financial and 
administrative arrangements with the provinces can be agreed upon. 


On the basis of the policy enunciated in the White Paper, the 
federal Government convened a Federal-Provincial Post-War 
Conference on Reconstruction. Included in the proposals presented 
to the Conference was a federal offer to the provinces with regard 
to a comprehensive health insurance programme on a nation- 
wide basis. These proposals are discussed more fully below. Suffice 
it to say that the Conference failed to achieve agreement on the 
broader issues involved, and the health insurance proposals were 
consequently shelved. 

In 1950 the Government set up a joint parliamentary com- 
mittee of the House of Commons and the Senate to study the 
question of old-age security. The committee’s recommendations 
were subsequently accepted by the federal Government and adopted 
by Parliament. These recommendations paralleled those of the 
Royal Commission a decade earlier, in so far as they pertained to 
the role of the federal Government in this field. 

In 1951 an amendment was made to the British North 
America Act to permit the federal Government to legislate in the 
field of old-age pensions concurrently with the provincial govern- 


1 Employment and Income. Statement of Policy, Presented to Parliament 
by the Minister of Reconstruction, April 1945 (Ottawa, 1945). 

* Bruce Hutcnison, in Maclean's Magazine (Toronto), 2 Aug. 1958, 
p. 46. 
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ments, and in the following year the Old Age Security Act was 
passed. This Act provides federal pensions for all persons 70 years 
of age or over who have been residents of Canada for a prescribed 
number of years. Initially, a 20-year residence requirement was 
prescribed but this was reduced to ten years in 1955. No means 
test is involved. The payments are financed through (a) a 2 per 
cent. sales tax, (b) a 2 per cent. tax on net corporation income, 
and (c) 2 per cent. on individual net taxable income, subject to a 
maximum of $60. 

The moneys raised through these means are deposited in a 
fund earmarked for old-age payments. This fund has been experi- 
encing deficits annually which have, so far, been met by loans 
that are paid off by grants from general revenue. 

At the same time a new Old-Age Assistance Act and Blind 
Persons’ Allowances Act were passed, repealing the 1927 Old- 
Age Pensions Act and subsequent amendments. Unlike the old- 
age security programme, which is wholly federal, this legislation 
makes provision for a federal-provincial programme similar to 
that which preceded it, in that the administration is provincial 
and the device of federal-provincial agreements is continued. 
Here too, the echoes of the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations are audible.! 

The Old-Age Assistance Act is designed to provide assistance 
for persons in the 65-year to 69-year age group, on the basis of a 
means test. The federal Government reimburses the provinces 
for 50 per cent. of the cost of assistance payments. 

In 1954 the Disabled Persons Act was passed, patterned on 
the earlier Old-Age Assistance and Blind Persons’ Allowances Act. 
It is a federal-provincial programme operated through agreements, 
based on a means test, for permanently and totally disabled 
persons. 

In 1956 the federal Government inaugurated another grant- 
in-aid programme, the unemployment assistance programme, 
which, though similar in some ways to the previous assistance 
programmes, differs in that the federal Act makes no specifica- 
tions with regard to the means test. The responsibility for 
determining the scale of benefits and the conditions of payment for 
unemployment assistance rests with the provincial authority. 

Another feature of the unemployment assistance programme, 
which distinguishes it from earlier assistance programmes, is that 
no line of demarcation is drawn between so-called “ employable ” 
and “unemployable” persons. This feature is particularly 


1The Commission had stated: “ We see no strong objections to the 
continuance of provincial administration of non-contributory pensions, 
even if a contributory system were established by the Dominion.” 
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interesting in view of the proposals made by the Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations only a decade before, 
namely: “.. . Our proposal is that a clear line should be drawn 
between employables and unemployables and that the Dominion 
should assume responsibility for employables only.” 

In this connection, however, it should be recalled that the 
Royal Commission also recommended the need for flexibility in 
staking areas of jurisdictional responsibility in the social security 
field. 

By the time serious consideration was being given to the 
details of the present federal hospital insurance programme, 
the patterns for social security legislation in Canada were more 
or less fixed. The experience gained through the years by trial 
and error and the findings of judicial bodies and commissions 
had all played their part in designing the form of legislation which 
was most compatible with the Canadian constitution and Canadian 
tradition. If hospital insurance legislation were to be introduced 
by the federal Government without having recourse to an amend- 
ment of the British North America Act, it could only be achieved 
by establishing a programme of grants-in-aid to support pro- 
vincially administered programmes. 


MILESTONES ON THE ROAD TO PUBLIC HEALTH 
INSURANCE PROGRAMMES 


Under the constitution the federal Government had been 
made responsible for a number of health matters in connection 
with several of the jurisdictional functions allocated to it. These 
included responsibilities in connection with militia and defence ; 
immigration; navigation and shipping; trade and commerce ; 
railways, steamships and public works, in so far as these came 
within federal jurisdiction. In addition, the federal Government 
was responsible for the administration of certain public health 
enactments such as those pertaining to food and drugs, quarantine 
and a number of others. These responsibilities were administered 
by a number of departments. 

Generally, however, public health matters were administered 
by the provinces. Until the appointment of the first full-time 
Minister of Health in New Brunswick in 1918, the provinces 
carried out their responsibilities through boards of health. 

In order to centralise the federal responsibilities and, in addi- 
tion, to co-ordinate the federal Government’s role with the activities 
of provincial governments in the field of public health, a federal 
Department of Health was established in 1919. At the same time 
provision was made for the establishment of a Dominion Council 
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of Health, on which was represented each of the provincial health 
authorities. This council has been functioning regularly ever 
since its initial formation. 

The first federal grant-in-aid to the provinces (for the control 
of venereal disease) was made in 1919 and was renewed annually 
until 1932, when it was discontinued during the depression.* 

It was also in 1919 that Saskatchewan enacted legislation 
for a municipal doctor plan, enabling rural municipalities and, 
to a limited extent, the towns and villages, to provide medical 
care for their residents. The following year Manitoba initiated 
a similar programme. The first municipal hospital plan to be 
introduced in Canada was a municipal hospital plan set up in 
Alberta in the same year. In its initial stage this plan was based 
on a single hospital. The subject of national health insurance also 
made its first appearance in the political arena in the same year, 
when one of the major political parties included the subject in its 
national platform. 

In the early 1920s the concept of group insurance coverage 
had not yet emerged, but commercial companies were already 
selling sickness and accident insurance on a cash indemnity basis 
to individuals. 

Newfoundland, which only became a province of Canada in 
1949, introduced the first government-sponsored medical hospital 
plan in North America in 1934, This cottage hospital programme, 
in addition to a subsequent health programme for children, 
continued to serve a large portion of Newfoundland residents 
through the years preceding the inauguration of the federal- 
provincial hospital insurance programme, commenced in New- 
foundland on 1 July 1958. 

In 1935, as a result of reports on health insurance prepared by 
committees appointed in Alberta in 1928 and 1932, a Health 
Insurance Act was passed in Alberta but was never put into 
operation. British Columbia also passed a Health Insurance Act 
in 1936 which shared the same fate.” 

Although these early attempts in Alberta and British Columbia 
to enact health insurance legislation were not fruitful, the introduc- 
tion of the legislation had the effect of stimulating public interest 
in the subject of health insurance generally. 


1 This grant will be discussed more fully below in connection with the 
national health grants programme. 

? A Royal Commission had been appointed in British Columbia in 1919 
and another in 1929 to study the problem of health insurance in the province. 
The obstacle to the implementation of the British Columbia legislation at 
that time appears to have stemmed from the refusal of the medical pro- 
fession to participate in the scheme. 


3 
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Between 1935 and 1940 some early experiments were made 
with voluntary insurance. Voluntary programmes providing a 
variety of benefits under different arrangements and at different 
costs began to appear. These took the following forms: 


(a) Medical association programmes: these programmes, based 
on voluntary prepayment and sponsored by medical societies, 
provided medical and surgical services. 


(6) Commercial insurance company programmes: commercial 
firms began to offer health insurance coverage on a group basis. 


(c) Life insurance company programmes: the successful switch 
of emphasis of the commercial agencies from the indemnity type 
of coverage for sickness and accidents on an individual basis, to 
group coverage, encouraged the life insurance companies to compete 
by providing group coverage. 

(d) Hospital association programmes: in order to establish 
some method of avoiding heavy financial deficits, hospital associa- 
tions began to enter the field of hospital insurance through such 
organisations as the Blue Cross. 

(e) Industrial programmes: a number of industrial firms, 
utilising the newly developing programmes, began to provide 
group coverage for employees and families in the hospital and 
medical care field. 


Although very few Canadians had any form of health insurance 
at that time, the large-scale development of voluntary insurance 
began in about 1942, the year in which the federal Government 
set up an Advisory Committee on Health Insurance. In March of 
the following year, the Advisory Committee presented a report to 
the House of Commons Special Committee on Social Security 
including a draft Bill for the establishment of a health insurance 
programme on a nation-wide basis. This Bill had been reviewed by 
the General Council of the Canadian Medical Association, which 
went on record as favouring the principle of health insurance. 

The provinces, too, appeared to support the principle of health 
insurance legislation, but were of the opinion that a health pro- 
gramme should be implemented in stages and should be sufficiently 
flexible to permit the provinces to build gradually on the various 
existing services. 

During 1943 and 1944 both the Advisory Committee on Health 
Insurance and the Special Committee on Social Security continued 
to study the subject and in July 1944 a further report, including 
an amended Bill, was presented to Parliament. It was recommended 
that the subject should be referred to a federal-provincial con- 
ference. 
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In 1945 the federal Government presented the first concrete 
proposals for a comprehensive, nation-wide health insurance 
programme to the Federal-Provincial Post-War Conference on 
Reconstruction, to which reference was made earlier, to be intro- 
duced gradually as an integral part of a broader proposal for federal- 
provincial co-operation. 

The proposals included (a) general practitioner services and 
public ward care in hospitals, as a first stage ; and (b) other services, 
including specialist services, laboratory and radiological services, 
nursing services out of hospital, drugs, etc., at successive later 
stages. They also included an offer to make available to the 
provinces a number of health grants to enable them to strengthen 
and expand their health services. 

The conference failed to reach agreement on the broader fiscal 
proposals made by the federal Government and, with the shelving 
of the broader proposals, the health proposals were also shelved. 

Meanwhile, certain developments were taking place in the 
provinces. In 1944 Alberta added a maternity hospitalisation 
programme to its existing municipal hospital plan, which had 
been growing since its inception in 1919. Although the new pro- 
gramme, like its predecessor, cannot be described as an insurance 
programme, it was a state-financed hospital plan providing free 
hospital maternity care subject to an eligibility requirement of 
one year’s residence in the province. 

In 1945 Manitoba introduced a health plan designed to provide 
urgently needed services in the rural areas, particular stress being 
placed on the preventive aspects of medicine. It was described as 
an extension of the municipal doctor plan inaugurated 25 years 
earlier, widening the methods whereby municipalities could pay 
in advance for medical care and introducing the principle of 
provincial grants. Municipal funds to finance the medical care 
service, as well as the municipal share of the health unit and 
diagnostic service cost, could be raised by a personal health levy 
or an annual property tax. Under the plan diagnostic facilities 
were made available on a province-wide basis so that all medical 
practitioners could have the advantage of adequate X-ray and 
laboratory service. 

The following year Alberta again introduced health insurance 
legislation, resembling the federal proposals of the previous year. 
The Act, passed in March, was not proclaimed and was ultimately 
repealed in 1953. 

In 1947 Saskatchewan introduced a comprehensive hospital 
insurance programme, financed through a combination of individual 
premiums and provincial general revenue and based on a com- 
pulsory principle. To a considerable extent, this programme 
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provided the basis for the federal programme which reached the 
statute books a decade later. 

In 1948 the Government salvaged from the proposals which 
had been presented to the Post-War Conference on Reconstruction, 
the proposals relating to health grants and announced the estab- 
lishment of grants for the following purposes: (a) health surveys ; 
(b) hospital construction ; (c) professional training ; (d) public 
health research ; (e) general public health; (/) mental health ; 
(g) tuberculosis control ; (4) cancer control ; (1) crippled children ; 
(7) venereal disease control.! Subsequently grants for the following 
three purposes were added: (a) child and maternal health; (b) la- 
boratory and radiological services ; and (c) medical rehabilitation. 

In introducing this programme in the House of Commons, the 
Prime Minister described the grants as “being fundamental 
prerequisites of a nation-wide system of health insurance ”. 

The national health grants programme has made federal funds 
available to the provinces in increasing amounts every year since 
the inauguration of the programme. In the case of some of the 
grants the share of each province is calculated on the basis of a 
flat rate minimum plus an additional amount per head related 
to population and, in some instances, to provincial public health 
needs. In other cases the federal Government grants a sum equal to 
that made available by the province concerned for the same purpose. 

In the following year (1949) British Columbia introduced a 
province-wide hospital insurance programme. Initially, this 
programme was based on a premium system which proved to be 
less successful than that in Saskatchewan. The premium system 
was later abandoned, therefore, and the British Columbia pro- 
gramme was subsequently financed from general revenues and 
from part of the income derived from a provincial sales tax. Another 
feature of the British Columbia programme which differed from 
that in Saskatchewan was the levy of a “co-insurance charge ” 
of $1 a day for hospital care. 

The year 1950 saw the inauguration of a medical-dental care 
programme in the Swift Current area of Saskatchewan, providing 
a complete range of medical care services in home, office and 
hospital, as well as dental care for children. This programme was 
financed through compulsory premium and property tax. In 
addition, a small annual provincial grant was made available. 

In the same year Alberta introduced a programme of provincial 
grants for hospitalisation in municipal hospitals. This programme 


+ The original grant, which had been discontinued in 1932, was partially 
reinstated in 1938, when the federal Government started making a small 
grant available to the provinces for drugs, and was further expanded for 
venereal disease control in 1943. 
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was an extension of the original municipal hospital plan inaugurated 
in the province some thirty years earlier. It was not an insurance 
programme in the same sense as the programmes introduced in 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia, although the principle of the 
co-insurance charge was comparable to that in British Columbia. 
The Alberta programme was further extended, in 1953, by the 
introduction of a special services programme and of a state- 
financed hospital programme for victims of poliomyelitis. 

The over-all situation in Canada in the mid 1950s, therefore, 
was that public hospital insurance programmes or state-financed 
hospitalisation was available to residents in four provinces. In 
addition, large-scale developments in the voluntary insurance 
field, which had been a characteristic feature of the preceding 
decade, made coverage available to many Canadians. Prior to 
the participation of the federal Government in the hospital insur- 
ance field, over 40 per cent. of the Canadian population was already 
covered by voluntary hospital insurance. In addition, something 
more than a third of the Canadian population were covered with 
respect to surgical and medical benefits. 

Despite these developments, however, the limitations of volun- 
tary or private insurance plans had become obvious. For the 
most part persons not eligible for group coverage over a given age, 
or suffering from pre-existing conditions, were still without benefit. 
Arbitrary limitations on the length of hospitalisation were inevit- 
ably written into insurance policies. In spite of state support, 
which varied from province to province and from municipality to 
municipality, the hospitals were still being left with the major 
financial responsibility for the care of indigents. With the ever- 
increasing costs of hospital care, hospital deficits were becoming 
unbearable. It was in these circumstances that the provinces 
requested in 1955 that the subject of health insurance should be 
placed on the agenda of a federal-provincial conference which was 
held in October. 

At this conference the Prime Minister expressed the willingness 
of the federal Government to provide federal financial support to 
provincially administered hospital insurance programmes, and 
federal proposals were placed before the provinces as a concrete 
offer three months later. 

In January 1956, when the details of the federal proposal were 
made known, the Prime Minister stated that it was the view of 
the federal Government, with which the provinces appeared to 
agree, that “ priority of attention should be given to the develop- 
ment of plans to cover diagnostic (laboratory and radiological) 
services and hospital care, and that only after the establishment of 
some form of hospital insurance should further consideration be 
given to what additional steps should be taken ”. 
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The main features of the federal proposals were that the federal 
Government was prepared to assist with technical support and 
financial assistance any province wishing to embark upon agreed 
phases of provincially administered health insurance programmes, 
involving no constitutional change or interference in provincial 
affairs, as soon as a majority of the provincial governments, 
representing a majority of the Canadian people, were ready to 
proceed. The Government was prepared to recommend to Parlia- 
ment legislation to provide grants to cover a share of the cost of 
hospital insurance programmes. 

The federal proposals were based on the acceptance by the 
provinces of certain basic principles. In order to participate in 
the programme a province would be required to undertake to make 
insured services uniformly available to all residents of the province. 
In addition to insured hospital services, the province would be 
required to include specified diagnostic services. In order to ensure 
that no excessive financial burden was placed on insured patients 
in respect of hospital costs the province would be required to limit 
any co-insurance or deterrent charges which, under provincial 
legislation, it might propose to levy. 

In determining the costs which would be deemed to be shar- 
able, the federal Government proposed that these should be based 
on normal operating and maintenance costs in so far as they related 
to standard ward care. But the Government made it clear that 
it did not propose to share in capital costs or in the administrative 
costs relating to the provincial insurance programme. 

The proposals also made clear the Government’s intention of 
excluding from the hospital insurance programme the costs of 
caring for patients in tuberculosis and mental hospitals. In ex- 
plaining this exclusion, the Government pointed out that the costs 
of care in these instances were already being met almost exclusively 
from public funds. 

The federal Government proposed to contribute to provincial 
hospital insurance programmes an amount based on a formula 
that would have the effect of providing a larger percentage of 
provincial costs to provinces in which the costs were lower. In 
making these proposals, the federal Government emphasised its 
readiness to provide technical assistance, in addition to financial 
support, in the development of provincial programmes. 

In March of the following year, legislation based substantially 
upon the terms of the proposals made to the provinces was intro- 
duced in the House of Commons. The relevant resolution reads as 
follows : 


That it is expedient to introduce a measure to authorise contributions 
to be paid out of the consolidated revenue fund to provinces in respect of 
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costs incurred by them in providing insured hospital and diagnostic services 
pursuant to provincial law and to agreements made in accordance with the 
said measure, to commence when at least six provinces, containing at least 
half the population of Canada, have entered into such agreements and 
qualified for the receipt of such contributions. 

During the debate on the Bill criticism was expressed of a 
number of provisions, one of which was the subject of a subsequent 
amendment to the Act a year after its enactment. This pertained 
to the provision, appearing in the original resolution and sub- 
sequently repeated both in the Bill and the Act, to the effect that 
federal contributions would only commence when at least six 
provinces, containing at least half of the population of Canada, 
had entered into agreements with the federal Government and 
had provincial laws in force. 

It had been contended that, since considerable financial outlays 
by the federal Government would be involved, federal contributions 
should not be made for the benefit of a minority of the population, 
when all the population would be contributing to federal funds 
through national income tax payments. However, in the following 
year the limiting provision with regard to federal contributions 
was deleted so that five provinces who were prepared to begin 
could participate in the joint programme. 

The Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act became 
law in April 1957 and was proclaimed as coming into force on 
1 May 1957. 

The deletion of the limiting provision with regard to federal 
contributions, which was passed by an amendment in June 1958, 
permitted the federal Government to commence participating in 
the hospital insurance programme from 1 July 1958. 

By that time six provinces had signed agreements with the 
federal Government, five of which proposed to inaugurate the 
joint federal-provincial programmes immediately. The first agree- 
ment had been signed with the province of Ontario in March 1958. 
Owing to the enormous task involved in administrative preparations 
in that province, however, Ontario fixed the commencement date 
of its programme for 1 January 1959. The provinces of New- 
foundland, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
commenced their programmes on 1 July 1958. Nova Scotia signed 
an agreement with the federal Government in October 1958 and 
envisaged inaugurating its programme on 1 January 1959. 


THE HospiTAL INSURANCE AND DIAGNOSTIC SERVICES ACT 


The Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act, described 
in its preamble as “an Act to authorise contributions by Canada 
in respect of programmes administered by the provinces providing 
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hospital insurance and laboratory and other services in aid of diag- 
nosis ”, is a relatively short one, consisting of only ten sections, 
seven of which contain the essential elements of the programme. 
Within these few sections, provision is made for one of the largest 
social security programmes in Canada and undoubtedly the most 
significant advance in the health field in the history of the 
Dominion. 

The Act does not make provision for a state hospital plan, 
in that the nationalisation of hospitals is not envisaged. In fact, 
it has been devised in such a way as to leave undisturbed the 
traditional patterns of the hospital structure across the country. 
No provision is made for change in the ownership of hospitals 
nor is any change envisaged in the form of the actual administra- 
tion of hospitals, other than the requirement that the province 
be responsible to ensure that adequate standards are maintained. 

The advantages of the new programme over voluntary or 
private prepayment hospital insurance programmes are to be 
found in the requirement that the insurance benefits must be 
made available to all bona fide residents of the province on uniform 
terms and conditions. In effect, this eradicates such exclusions 
as those commonly applied to persons suffering from pre-existing 
conditions. The factor of age may no longer exclude many indivi- 
duals for whom, heretofore, hospital insurance coverage was not 
available. No limit is placed on length of stay in hospital, other 
than that dictated by medical necessity. In addition, the Act 
places no ceiling on federal contributions except that these may 
only be made in accordance with its financial provisions. 

In short, the Act has been devised so as to provide an orderly 
prepayment method for meeting the ever-increasing costs of 
hespital care for all residents of the country, without embarking 
on a programme differing in any degree from that which is com- 
patible with Canadian traditions and without injecting any form 
of federal interference in a provincial field of jurisdiction. 

The federal Government has stressed the fact that it views 
this programme primarily as one designed to further the health 
services in the provinces. Although considerable financial outlays 
are involved, emphasis has been placed on the fact that this is 
not essentially a fiscal programme. In the administration of the 
Act it is planned to give considerable attention to the quality of 
care provided. Education and research, in so far as these are 
important elements, will continue to be supported. The federal 
Government has also intimated that consultant services will be 
available and that technical assistance will be provided in con- 
nection with the health grants to ensure a high quality of adminis- 
tration. 
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While the federal Government will not share the provincial 
administration costs, the costs of training competent technical 
staff and establishing technical services in the provinces will be 
covered through the national health grants programme. 


Exclusions 


Although the Act is broad in scope, there are several important 
exclusions. For example capital costs, including capital deprecia- 
tion and interest on debt, are excluded from the definition of 
operating costs. It should be noted, however, that this exclusion 
relates only to the value of land, buildings or physical plant ; 
items such as movable and non-movable technical equipment 
required by a hospital will be regarded as a sharable cost. 

Moreover, the exclusion of capital costs from the calculation 
of sharable costs under the hospital insurance programme does 
not affect the role of the federal Government in assisting the 
provinces in this field. In fact, the amount of the grants provided 
for hospital construction through the national health grants pro- 
gramme were substantially increased just prior to the commence- 
ment of the hospital insurance programme. 

Other important exclusions from the Act concern the types 
of institutions which may be considered as participating hospitals. 
Broadly speaking there are three types of institutions which are 
specifically placed outside the programme. These are tuberculosis 
hospitals or sanatoria; hospitals or institutions for the mentally 
ill; and nursing homes for the aged or other institutions for pro- 
viding custodial care. 

With regard to mental and tuberculosis hospitals, these 
receive financial support from the provinces, substantially assisted 
by federal funds provided through grants for mental health and 
tuberculosis control, and care in these institutions is therefore 
provided virtually without cost to the residents of the province. 
Since the purpose of the hospital insurance programme was stated 
to be the provision of an orderly method of prepaying hospital 
costs, on the one hand, and since residents of the province are not 
financially deterred from acquiring necessary hospital care in 
tuberculosis sanatoria and mental hospitals, on the other hand, 
it was considered that the need in these particular areas for insured 
services did not apply. Furthermore, the federal Government is 
continuing to assist the provinces in the support of these institu- 
tions through the existing grants. 

With regard to nursing homes, it was generally recognised 
that in present circumstances the controls of expenditures and 
utilisation which are possible in hospitals would not be possible 
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in nursing homes. In addition, the nursing homes were not, for 
the most part, in a position to provide the basic in-patient services 
which, under the Act, must be made available to insured persons. 
Moreover, so far as institutions for custodial care are concerned 
it was considered that, broadly speaking, these could more pro- 
perly be described as welfare institutions rather than institutions 
providing health care. 


Hospitals Covered by the Act 


The Act does not contain any precise definition of a hospital. 
For an institution to qualify as a participating hospital, however, 
it is required to be licensed, approved or designated by the pro- 
vince in accordance with the relevant law of the province. Whether 
a hospital meets the other requirements of the Act depends on 
whether it is in a position to provide the in-patient services that 
must be provided as insured services and, in addition, maintains 
an admission policy which removes the possibility of any element 
of custodial care. 

No line of demarcation is drawn between general hospitals, 
chronic hospitals or convalescent hospitals. 

The Act also includes in the definition of “hospital” what is 
described as another “ facility ”, by which is meant an institution 
providing certain specialised types of diagnostic services, such 
as laboratories and radiological centres. 

The relevant provincial law must provide that hospitals will 
offer insured services upon uniform terms and conditions to resi- 
dents of the province, in accordance with the conditions specified 
in the federal legislation. The provincial law is also required 
to provide for the payment of amounts to hospitals in respect of 
the cost of insured services, to specify the manner in which pay- 
ments will be made for insured services for eligible residents of the 
province in hospitals situated outside the province, and to provide 
for payments to be made to hospitals owned by the federal Govern- 
ment. It is also a requirement of the federal Act that the pro- 
vincial law must authorise the province to enter into an agreement. 


Agreements with the Provinces 


Agreements are the instruments through which the contractual 
arrangements are made with the provinces. The federal Act em- 
powers the Minister of National Health and Welfare to enter 
into an agreement for the payment of federal contributions, and 
specifying the matters with respect to which each of the parties 
is required to agree and covenant. In so far as the federal Govern- 
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ment is concerned, an undertaking must be included to pay the 
province the amounts of money which the Act authorises. The 
federal Government is also required to supply to the province 
reports and records of the calculation of the costs. The reason for 
this requirement will become more obvious when the methods for 
the calculation of the federal contribution are examined. 

The provincial undertakings include those matters for which 
the province is required to make provision in its law. In addition, 
the province must make such arrangements as are necessary to 
ensure that adequate standards are maintained in the hospitals 
and to maintain adequate records and accounts. 

Since the federal Government does not propose to interfere in 
any way with the administration of the provincial hospital insurance 
programmes, it must be assured that the arrangements in the 
province are adequate to provide the necessary controls both with 
regard to the quality of care and utilisation and with regard to the 
financial aspects of the programme. For this reason each province 
is required to attach to the agreement a detailed scheme for 
administration. 

Broadly speaking the scheme for administration must describe 
in detail the provisions of the provincial programme, including the 
arrangements by which residents of the province become insured 
persons ; the arrangements by which the insured services are made 
available to insured persons ; the methods of financing the pro- 
vincial share of costs; the arrangements for the payment of 
amounts for insured services ; and, in fact, all of the methods the 
province proposes to utilise for the fulfilment of its undertakings in 
relation to the agreement and federal legislation. 

A particularly important section of the scheme for administra- 
tion is that pertaining to the provincial methods for maintaining 
adequate standards, including the effective utilisation of in-patient 
and out-patient services. Before entering into an agreement with 
a province the federal Government must be satisfied that the 
methods described in the scheme for administration are adequate 
to protect the interests of the federal Government, as well as the 
provincial government, in providing the essential quality and 
quantity controls. 


Provisions regarding Residence 


In defining residents of the province the federal Act stipulates 
that no specified period of residence may be required as a condition 
precedent to the establishment of residence. In so far as federal 
legislation is concerned, “ residents of the province ” means persons 
legally entitled to remain in Canada, who make their home and are 
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ordinarily present in the province, but does not include tourists, 
transients or visitors. It should be noted that Canadian citizenship 
is not a requirement for eligibility. 

At the request of the provinces the law officers of the Crown were 
requested to give an interpretation of this section. Their inter- 
pretation was to the effect that a qualifying period for benefits 
would not be inconsistent with the requirement that no period could 
be stipulated in connection with residence. In consequence some 
provinces proposed to incorporate such provisions in their legisla- 
tion. In order to ensure that residents of a participating province 
who change their place of residence to another participating 
province should not suffer any break in insurance coverage, federal 
regulations were enacted. These regulations provide that an 
insured person who moves to another province may be deemed to 
continue to be a resident of the original province for a period of 
time not exceeding three months. The decision as to whether or not 
a person is, in fact, a bona fide resident of the province, rests with 
the provincial authority. 

As mentioned earlier, the provinces are also required under the 
Act to make provision for insurance coverage with respect to 
residents who are away from their home province. The federal law 
makes no specifications as to the nature of these provisions and they 


may therefore differ from province to province. However, the 
participating provinces are working out reciprocal arrangements 
with regard to out-of-province benefits for insured residents. 


Recovery of Costs from Insured Persons Otherwise Covered 


The federal Act places certain limitations on the insured 
services which may be provided to insured persons in certain 
circumstances. These relate to insured persons who are eligible for 
and entitled to the same type of services under the terms of other 
legislation. For example, insured persons eligible for and entitled to 
receive in-patient services under the terms of a provincial work- 
men’s compensation law would not be entitled to insured services 
under the provincial hospital insurance legislation. In this way, 
the benefits provided under existing legislation are maintained, 
while duplication of coverage is eliminated. 

The Act also requires provinces to make arrangements for the 
recovery of the cost of insured services furnished to an insured 
person who is legally entitled to recover the cost from some other 
person. These are third party liability cases, in which the insured 
person has a legal right to the payment of certain costs. The 
legislation does not prescribe the methods by which the provinces 
must make these provisions, other than stating that all proper and 
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reasonable steps to effect such recoveries should be made by 
subrogation or otherwise. A variety of methods may be used by the 
provinces in this regard. 


Federal Contributions 


The amount of the federal contribution, or grant, is calculated 
on a formula laid down in the Act. This formula has been designed 
so as to make the percentage of the federal contribution higher in 
provinces where costs are lower than the national costs. In order 
to achieve this end, the annual federal contribution is based on a 
figure obtained by calculating the aggregate, in the relevant year, 
of 25 per cent. of the cost per head of in-patient services in the 
whole country, and 25 per cent. of the cost per head of in-patient 
services in the province (from which is deducted the amount 
of authorised charges per head), multiplied by the average of the 
number of persons in the province who were eligible for and entitled 
to insured services at the end of each month in the given year. 

It will be noted that one of the essential ingredients of this 
formula is the average for the year of the number of persons in the 
province who are eligible for and entitled to insured services. The 
methods by which this average may be obtained will depend upon 
the methods used in the province for insuring residents. In a 
province where no premium method applies and where coverage is 
universal, the average can be based upon the population of the 
province. A definition of population has been set out in the 
regulations. 

In provinces in which the premium method applies, the average 
number of persons will again depend on the administrative methods 
of registration. In most provinces the premiums are related to 
single persons and family groups only ; no actual head count is 
made. In these circumstances methods have had to be devised to 
calculate the size of the average family in the population. 

Another ingredient in the formula is the so-called authorised 
charge. This refers to deterrent charges or co-insurance charges 
which the provinces are free to impose, provided the amounts are 
specified in the agreement to ensure that they are reasonable. 
These must, of course, apply to all residents of the province. 

The cost per head of in-patient services referred to in the 
formula are, of course, only sharable costs. It will be recalled that 
in discussing certain exclusions from the Act, mention was made of 
the exclusion of certain capital costs with regard to land, buildings 
or physical plant. 

Obviously, in order to calculate both the national and the 
provincial cost per head of in-patient services, it is essential to 
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obtain precise cost reports, including precise breakdowns of the 
financial data contained in each. 

The methods for calculating federal payments to the provinces 
will be uniform, and will be based on uniform reports of expend- 
itures ; in certain cases additional data will be required, in the light 
of individual provincial differences. 

The provincial authority in all the provinces will, in the first 
instance, be responsible for the examination of individual hospital 
budgets. At the end of each year the provincial authority will 
examine the expenditures of each hospital in relation to the budget, 
and will approve or disapprove of certain expenditures. Obviously, 
the federal Government will not share in expenditures which have 
not been approved by the province. In order to facilitate the co- 
operative effort of the two governments, federal auditors located 
in the provinces will work closely with the provincial authority in 
the examination of the costs involved. Under the terms of the Act 
the provinces are required to maintain adequate records and 
accounts respecting the cost of in-patient and out-patient services 
and to permit the federal Government to have access to these and 
to audit them. 

The Act also permits the federal Government to make advances 
to the provinces in order to enable them to maintain payments for 
insured services, without waiting until the final calculation of the 
federal contribution is made, after the end of the year. 


In-patient Services Provided by the Act 


The insured services for which provision is made in the Act are 
described as in-patient and out-patient services, diagnostic services 
being included in both. In fact, both lists of services are identical, 
the difference being in the requirement that, in order to participate, 
a province is required to provide in-patient services ; out-patient 
services are wholly optional. 


Accommodation and Meals. 


The first of the in-patient services which must be made available 
is, of course, accommodation and meals. The insurance programme 
is limited to coverage for standard or public ward accommodation 
only. In so far as private or semi-private accommodation is con- 
cerned, insured persons will themselves be responsible for that part 
of the charge which exceeds the standard rate in the particular 
hospital concerned It is anticipated that, in some provinces, 
voluntary insurance will still be available for persons wishing to 
take out insurance for preferred accommodation. In all circum- 
stances the hospital insurance programme will not include this type 
of care. 
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Necessary Nursing Service. 


The second in-patient service is necessary nursing. Insured 
services must include routine nursing service but not private 
nursing service in the usual sense. However, where additional 
nursing service is medically necessary because of the condition of 
the patient, special nursing services will be deemed to be insured if 
properly prescribed and approved, as considered necessary by the 
province. 


Diagnostic Procedures. 


The third in-patient service which must be available relates to 
diagnostic procedures. It includes laboratory, radiological and other 
diagnostic procedures together with the necessary interpretations 
for the purpose of maintaining health, preventing disease and 
assisting in the diagnosis or treatment of any injury, illness or 
disability. It should be noted that diagnostic services are speci- 
fically mentioned in the title of the Act itself. It is generally con- 
sidered that basic diagnostic procedures form an essential part of 
good hospital care. Since emphasis has been placed on the quality 
of service in this programme, it was considered essential to include 
in the Act the stipulation that these basic diagnostic procedures 
should form an integral part of insured services. 

In including diagnostic procedures, however, it was not intended 
to deviate from the basic principle that the Act does not encompass 
services that would be considered to be more appropriate to a 
medical care programme. Consequently, clinical procedures 
related to diagnosis will not be considered as insured benefits. It is 
essential, therefore, to differentiate between the laboratory, 
radiological and other diagnostic procedures provided to the 
attending physician by the hospital, and the clinical procedures 
carried out by the physician himself in order to establish a diag- 
nosis. Although payment to physicians for carrying out clinical 
procedures will not be covered, the hospital facilities required for 
these procedures, the examination of any specimens obtained by 
these procedures, and any necessary reports on specimens, will be 
insured benefits. 

At the same time it has been considered that the value of 
certain diagnostic procedures may depend on the qualified inter- 
pretations given to them. For this reason the actual interpreta- 
tions of the procedures are considered to be insured services, when 
these are necessary. 

No fixed method is laid down in the Act by which the arrange- 
ments for the interpretations of diagnostic procedures should be 
made. The requirements of the Act are satisfied, however, as long 
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as insured persons have made available to them the diagnostic 
procedures and necessary interpretations to which reference is made 
in this part of the legislation. 

While the provinces must provide as an insured service the basic 
diagnostic procedures commonly made available in hospitals, they 
are also free to include additional diagnostic procedures. 


Pharmaceutical Services. 


The fourth in-patient service includes drugs, biologicals and 
related preparations as provided in an agreement, when adminis- 
tered in a hospital. The drugs which a province proposes to provide 
as an insured service may vary from province to province. Flexibi- 
lity in this regard is permitted by the Act. 

The drugs may not be provided for patients to take home with 
them. In addition to the primary consideration that the insurance 
programme is intended to cover hospital care only, it was also con- 
sidered that while the cost of drugs administered in the hospital 
would be amenable to adequate financial controls, the cost of drugs 
provided to patients for care following discharge from hospital 
could not adequately be controlled in the present programme. 


Operating Room, etc. 


The fifth insured in-patient service which must be made avail- 
able is the use of operating room, case room and anaesthetic 
facilities, including necessary equipment and supplies. Generally 
hospitals are accustomed to making a charge for the use of these 
facilities, quite apart from the charge made to the patient with 
respect to the fees of the surgeon or the anaesthetist. Here again, it 
must be recalled that this programme is geared to provide hospital 
care as opposed to medical care and, consequently, the costs of the 
facilities, including the equipment and supplies, are insured services, 
while the fees of the surgeon and the anaesthetist do not come 
within the compass of the Act. 

In addition to the supplies required to be provided in connec- 
tion with the use of the facilities mentioned above, routine surgical 
supplies which may be required following an operation or in other 
circumstances in the course of hospital care are included as insured 
services. 


Radiotherapy and Physiotherapy. 


The Act also requires that where available, radiotherapy and 
physiotherapy facilities must be included. The words “ where 
available ” have been used advisedly in the Act, since these facilities 
are not available in all hospitals. However, in those hospitals in 
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which radiotherapy and physiotherapy facilities exist, they must 
be included as insured services. 

Radiotherapy facilities include equipment and facilities for 
superficial and deep X-ray therapy, radium, cobalt bomb and other 
radioactive material. Physiotherapy facilities include all types of 
facilities required for sound care. The services provided to patients 
by physiotherapists employed by the hospital are included, along 
with the services of other hospital personnel. 


Services of Hospital Personnel. 


With regard to the services of hospital personnel, it has been 
essential to ensure that the traditional services provided in a 
hospital by physicians, in other words medical care services, should 
be separated from the services provided by other personnel. Services 
rendered to patients in the hospital by physicians are not deemed 
to be insured services since these are medical care services. Although 
insured services may include the services rendered by persons who 
receive remuneration from the hospital, the fact that a physician 
may receive such remuneration for the purpose of rendering medical 
care is not considered to alter the consideration that these services 
are not hospital services. Thus, the services rendered to patients by 
general practitioners, surgeons and specialists, including anaes- 
thetists, are not insured services under the Act. 

On the other hand, in the provision of hospital care there are a 
number of duties which are carried out by physicians such as those 
of hospital administration and the medical direction of such hospital 
programmes as rehabilitation, geriatric or cancer programmes. 
To the extent that a physician is appointed and remunerated by the 
hospital in connection with such duties his services are insured 
services. The services provided by interns and residents are con- 
sidered to be integral parts of hospital care; their remuneration 
may therefore be included in calculating the operating hospital costs 
of providing insured services. 

Physicians may also be reimbursed through the insurance 
programme for the interpretation of diagnostic procedures. 

With the exceptions relating to certain services of physicians, 
the services of other hospital personnel are included in the insurance 
programme. These would include such personnel as physiothera- 
pists, occupational therapists, radiotherapy technicians and social 
workers. 


Other Services. 


In defining in-patient services, the federal Act allows further 
flexibility for the inclusion of other services which a province may 


4 
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wish to include as insured. Rehabilitation or cancer programmes are 
examples of the type of services which might be included. The 
main limitation in this regard is that the service must be made 
uniformly available to all residents of the province. 

In summing up the provisions of the Act in so far as they 
relate to in-patient services, it will be noted that these will be 
substantially the same in all provinces for the most part. It may 
be anticipated, however, that other services will be added in some 
provinces and, to this extent only, variations may be found from 
one province to another. 

The Act is more flexible in the area of out-patient services. The 
provinces have the option of initiating out-patient services at any 
rate which they deem to be satisfactory to meet their own needs. 
The list of out-patient services with respect to which the federal 
Government may contribute is the same as that described above 
in connection with in-patient services. Of these the province may 
choose one ; it may choose two, it may choose all or it may choose 
none. The principle underlying the provision of out-patient 
services in the Act is to enable the provinces more adequately to 
control the utilisation of in-patient services by offering the alter- 
native of out-patient services and to provide a broader health 
programme. 

It is obvious that, in the initial stages at least, considerable 
varieties will be found in the extent of out-patient services in 
provincial insurance programmes. 


EMERGING PATTERNS IN PROVINCIAL HOSPITAL INSURANCE 
PROGRAMMES 


It has already been noted that by 1 July 1958, when the federal 
Government commenced making contributions under the Hospital 
Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act, six provinces had concluded 
agreements with the federal Government. Three additional 
provinces, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, had also indicated their intention to conclude similar 
agreements, so as to inaugurate programmes in those provinces 
during 1959. As already mentioned Nova Scotia subsequently 
signed an agreement with the federal Government on 16 October 
1958. The following discussion relates only to the seven provinces 
which have already concluded agreements. 

It will be clear from the discussion of the requirements of the 
federal Act that, in a number of areas, all the provincial programmes 
contain certain common features. These relate to the minimum 
requirements of the federal Act generally and to the requirement 
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that insured services must be available to all residents of the 
provinces on uniform terms and conditions. It will also be clear, 
however, that in matters where the federal Act leaves to the 
provinces freedom of choice (e.g. methods of financing the provincial 
share of costs, scope of the programme above the basic minimum 
required by the federal law, out-of-province benefits, and methods 
of provincial administration) varying patterns of developments 
are bound to emerge. 

The provinces have designated a variety of authorities to 
administer the provincial programmes. In some instances, the 
Department of Health has been named ; in others a separate body 
has been established for the purpose. In all instances, however, 
the Minister of Health reports to the provincial legislature. 

In Newfoundland and Saskatchewan the authority is vested 
in the Department of Health with the Deputy Ministers as the 
responsible officers. In Alberta a director has been given the 
responsibility within the Department of Health for the programme, 
and he reports directly to the Minister. In British Columbia a 
commission within the Department administers the programme. 
In Manitoba a commissioner is vested with the responsibility 
of administration, and in Ontario and Nova Scotia a separate 
commission has been established, unrelated to the Department 
of Health. 

The methods which the provinces have chosen for financing 
hospital insurance may best be described as a combination of 
individual premiums, augmented by general revenues ; a combina- 
tion of a sales tax or property tax, combined with general revenue ; 
or general revenue only. 

In British Columbia a sales tax is imposed and in Alberta the 
programme is financed through imposition of a property tax. In 
Newfoundland the programme is financed out of consolidated 
revenue. 

In Manitoba and in Ontario the individual premium method 
is used, while in Saskatchewan the hospitalisation tax, similar to 
the premium, is supplemented by general revenue. Nova Scotia 
levies a special hospital tax. 

In five provinces a qualifying period for benefits has been 
adopted. In British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Ontario and Nova 
Scotia this period is three months, while in Manitoba it is one 
month. 

The provisions of the federal Act permitting the levy of auth- 
orised charges have been used only in the provinces of British 
Columbia and Alberta. 

In so far as out-of-province benefits are concerned, all provinces 
make these available on an emergency basis. In Ontario emergency 
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hospitalisation is the only out-of-province benefit. However, the 
other provinces have included additional circumstances in which 
these benefits are payable for residents of the province. 

With regard to the scope of services, all of the provinces, of 
course, provide the basic in-patient services. The Ontario provincial 
programme also includes mental and tuberculosis hospitals, which 
are excluded from the federal-provincial programme. 

The out-patient services for which provision is made by the 
provinces include emergency services within a prescribed period 
following an accident in British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba, Ontario and Nova Scotia. In Saskatchewan, however, 
additional out-patient services are provided for the pathological 
examination of tissue, and in Nova Scotia specified laboratory and 
radiological examinations, and radiotherapy and physiotherapy 
services are also provided, where available. In Newfoundland a 
broad programme of selected diagnostic procedures is included. 


= 
*” * 


While it is too early to estimate the impact of the hospital 
insurance programmes in Canada, there can be no doubt that they 
will have a great effect on the quality of hospital care throughout 
the country; they will remove from individual hospitals the 
overwhelming burden of operating deficits ; they will remove from 
residents of the provinces all financial obstacles to hospital care 
and will ensure that no Canadian resident need face economic 
disaster resulting from unforeseen and ever-increasing hospital 
costs. Every element in the community stands to benefit including 
municipal governments, hospitals, the medical profession and 
consumers, to mention only a few. The road ahead may not be 
free of difficulty but there is little doubt that the direction is 
firmly set. 





The Evolution of Labour Legislation 
and Administration in Iran 


Before 1923 labour matters were almost totally unregulated in 
Iran, which makes the subsequent evolution of its labour legislation 
all the more remarkable. This rapid development, it is true, has been 
dictated by the needs of a newly emerging industrial sector that has 
steadily expanded alongside traditional agricultural and handicraft 
activities ; but it has been made possible only by the organisation of 
a modern system of labour administration. In the following pages 
the reader will find a brief account of labour legislation as it exists 
today in Iran, followed by a detailed description of the administrative 
machinery set up for its application and, finally, by a résumé of the 
assistance provided to Iran in this connection by the I.L.O. 


LTHOUGH Iran isacountry with a very ancient civilisation and 

a long-established political system, its public administration 
in the modern and broadest sense of the word is of comparatively 
recent date and this contrast is even more apparent in the domain 
of labour administration, which has only been organised and de- 
veloped since the end of the last war. 

The profound changes, both economic and political, dictated 
by the events of the war—particularly the abrupt, if temporary, 
check to the economic progress of the country, not to mention 
the paralysis of normal life—as well as the growing importance 
of the role played by the State and the remarkable increase in the 
population—all these greatly influenced and accelerated the rhythm 
of social evolution in the period immediately following the war. 
The general physiognomy of the country has changed, social 
questions having taken on a special importance and, at times, a 
preponderance which has placed the realisation of social reforms 
in the forefront of the Government’s preoccupations. 

The following brief description will bring out the main trends 
in the evolution of labour legislation and administration in Iran. 
The study of this evolution over a relatively short period clearly 
demonstrates how its pace has quickened and at times how frag- 
mentarily it has met the new needs of the country. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION 


In order to understand the evolution of labour legislation one 
must keep clearly in mind the conditions in which it has developed. 
These conditions are themselves bound up with the general 
physiognomy of the country. 

Without wishing to repeat information of a general nature 
already published about Iran !, particularly with reference to its 
population, its natural resources, its economic situation and 
Government, it will suffice to refer briefly to the predominantly 
agricultural character of the country, whose chief activity over a 
long period has been agriculture. Indeed industrialisation only 
began towards 1925 and progressed regularly until 1941, when it 
was temporarily suspended owing to the war, to proceed again at 
an accelerated pace on the termination of hostilities. As in many 
other countries, therefore, recent labour legislation in Iran is 
closely bound up with the economic and industrial development 
of the country and reflects the social needs arising from this develop- 
ment. Two periods of evolution must, however, be distinguished— 
that prior to 1941, and that from 1941 to the present day. 


The Period Prior to 1941 


Measures concerning the Conditions of Work. 


The industrialisation of Iran found its first impulse and made 
considerable progress between 1925 and 1941 on the initiative of 
the Government. Under its policy of modernisation the State itself 
took in hand the provision of industrial equipment. It built rail- 
ways, roads and harbours, created the first important industries 
(textiles, cement, sugar, fats, etc.), established monopolies and 
companies for import and export, in order to co-ordinate and 
control the economic development of the country and to provide 
current consumer goods for the home market at reasonable prices. 
The State’s activities were supplemented by private enterprise, 
and numerous individual firms and commercial companies for 
economic development appeared. As a result of this economic 
progress the Government was gradually led to regulate conditions 
of work in the new-born industries. The labour situation remained 
comparatively simple during the whole of this period and set no 
important problems, and until 1941 one may say that the only 
labour laws were a decree protecting workers in carpet factories, 


1 See M. A. DJ AMALZADEH : “ Notes on the Social and Economic Situation 
in Iran”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXIII, Nos. 1 and 2, Jan. 
and Feb. 1951. 
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dated 17 December 1923, and a decree on factories and industrial 
establishments of 10 August 1936.1 

This last decree regulated safety and health, relations between 
employers and workers, and wages; it also created a provident 
fund in each establishment, and fixed the rates of allowances and 
compensation to be paid to victims of accidents. Provision was 
also made for the inspection of establishments. These regulations 
applied to any firm employing more than ten workmen, where 
there was no mechanical power, or five workers where mechanical 
power was installed. Moreover, it is of interest to note that already 
at this stage a clause in these regulations provided for the creation 
by local authorities of labour offices in the towns and provinces, 
to find employment for workers and deal with offers and demands 
for labour. 

From the social point of view this decree was the first attempt 
to regulate the conditions of work in industrial establishments in 
Iran. It brought a new element into this field, the intervention and 
minimum responsibility of the authorities. Generally speaking 
it can be said to have met the needs of the period ; but it is difficult 
to decide exactly to what extent this decree was implemented 
throughout the country, as the partial information available only 
covers a very short period and is not as accurate as could be desired. 


Social Insurance Measures. 


The first measures taken by the Government to protect certain 
classes of the working population against employment risks date 
from 1930. With this end in view, two decrees, dated 21 March 
1930 and 31 July 1930, instituted a Reserve Fund in the Ministry 
of Roads and Communications. This fund, financed by a govern- 
ment contribution representing 2 per cent. of all wages, paid the 
following benefits: medical care for railway employees in case of 
employment injury; benefits to those disabled as a result of 
employment injury ; and a lump-sum benefit equivalent to two 
years’ wages to surviving dependants in the case of death resulting 
from employment injury. 

In addition the Finance Law of 1932 provided that the Ministry 
of Finance should compensate all workers employed on state 
constructional enterprises who might be injured in accidents in the 
course of their work. This compensation could vary between ten 
days’ and one year’s wages. 

In 1936, under a decision of the Council of Ministers respecting 
the creation of a Reserve Fund for industrial enterprises, the 
Ministry of Industry was required to make a levy of 2 per cent. of 


1 7.L.0. Legislative Series, 1923 (Pers. 1), and 1936 (Iran 1). 
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the wages of all workers with the object of establishing a fund for 
the care, in case of necessity, of any workers injured while at work, 
for paying benefits to those incapacitated for work by such accidents 
and for allotting pensions to surviving dependants. This decree 
was applicable to every establishment without mechanical power 
employing more than ten workers, as well as those with mechanical 
power employing at least five workers. 

Mention must also be made of certain agreements between 
various government enterprises and the Iran Insurance Company, 
insuring employees against industrial accidents. The terms of 
these agreements were still vague as far as the definition of industrial 
accidents is concerned. 

Finally, a special regulation framed in 1941 by the Ministry of 
Roads and Communications provided for special compensation to 
workers on the roads, under the following conditions : if the accident 
was due to the worker’s own negligence, he would enjoy free 
medical care but receive no other benefits ; if the accident was due 
to negligence on the part of the employer, the latter must pay the 
wages for the period during which the worker was under treat- 
ment as well as disability benefits, in case of necessity ; and if the 
accident were outside the control of both worker and employer, 
the employer must pay half the wages of the victim, the other half 
being met from the provident fund of the Ministry. 


Period from 1941 to 1949 


The earliest texts on which the present labour legislation of 
Iran is based date from the beginning of this period. It is therefore 
useful to examine their main features in order to determine to 
what extent they have influenced the development of this legislation. 

In the first place, from the sociological point of view, it must be 
emphasised that the industrialisation of the country and the 
exploitation of its immense petroleum resources had gradually 
given rise in Iran to a class of industrial workers and technicians, 
clearly differentiated from the mass of agricultural labourers. 
In addition, by its very concentration in the provincial centres 
and towns, this new category of worker offered a favourable 
ground for trade unionism, which gained strength during this 
period. The result was that, becoming gradually aware of their 
power, this new stratum of the population aspired to a more 
important role in the social structure of the country. Finally, 
since the 1936 legislation on factories and industrial establishments 
had fallen into disuse there was no appropriate legislation govern- 
ing labour disputes. 

On the economic plane the rise in the cost of living resulting 
from the shortage of vitally necessary consumer goods had spread 
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acute discontent among the poorer classes—particularly the workers. 
The food situation in the country, more especially in the large 
towns, had reached so critical a stage that the cost-of-living index 
(on the base 1937=100) had risen to 778 in December 1943. 
Between March 1942 and February 1943 alone the index had 
doubled. A series of strikes resulted. 

On the political plane the attitude of the workers was paralleled 
by a general movement for the reform of labour conditions. At 
the same time growing technical and social maturity made manage- 
ment more capable of understanding and supporting the workers’ 
demands. 

These were the chief features of the situation in Iran when, 
on 3 May 1944, a group of deputies called upon the Government 
to consider drafting and putting into effect a law to regulate 
wages and industrial relations as a whole. 

The movement which has just been described led to the pro- 
mulgation, on 18 May 1946, of the text of a first Labour Act. 
Its provisions had been previously discussed and defined by a 
Higher Labour Council, appointed for this purpose on 22 April 
1946, in which were included representatives of both labour and 
management. In the absence of Parliament, the promulgation of 
the Labour Act by the Council of Ministers in the form of a decree 
was a far-reaching social event in that it recognised and confirmed 
the importance of labour questions. 

The standards laid down in this text were based generally 
speaking on those provided for in international labour instruments. 
But when the Labour Act of 1946 was promulgated it was under- 
stood that it should be submitted for ratification by Parliament 
at its next session. In the event, a certain time elapsed before this 
session, which the Government utilised to make certain modifica- 
tions in the Act which appeared necessary in the light of experience. 


The Labour Act of 1949 


The new draft thus submitted to Parliament by the Government 
was finally adopted on 7 June 1949. The provisions of the Act, 
with the exception of those referring to the mutual assistance and 
workers’ insurance funds}, are still in force. They can be resumed 
as follows : 


Scope. 


The Act applies to all industrial establishments, mining, 
commercial, building or transport concerns, as well as all rural 
or similar establishments employing ten or more workers.” 


1 Articles 16 and 17 of the Act. 
2 Decision of the Higher Labour Council dated 18 December 1949. 
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Hours of Work. 


Working hours may not exceed eight per day or 48 per week. 
Overtime is allowed even on Fridays (the weekly day of rest) 
and on holidays, but hours of normal work and overtime may not 
exceed a total of 12 per day: the annual total of overtime may not 
exceed 600 hours in seasonal industries and 400 in other industries. 
Periods of rest and meal-breaks are not counted in total working 
hours. 


Weekly Day of Rest and Holidays. 


Friday is the normal paid day of rest. Shift workers are entitled 
to another weekly day of rest with pay if they work on Fridays. 
Others who, for technical reasons, work on Fridays are entitled 
to a 35 per cent. increase of salary if a different day of the week 
is allotted as a holiday. The increase is 135 per cent. if Friday 
cannot be replaced by another day as the weekly holiday. 

The worker is further entitled to six paid public holidays in 
the year. In addition, after six months’ continuous employment 
with the same firm a worker is entitled to five days’ annual holiday 
with pay and, after a year’s continuous employment, to ten days’ 
holiday with pay. 


Female Workers. 


Employers of enterprises employing women are required to 
establish créches. Mothers with children of under one-and-a-half 
years old are entitled to a break of half an hour every three hours 
to nurse their infants. These breaks are counted as working periods. 
Employment of women at night (from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m.) is forbidden 
as is their employment on heavy or dangerous work. The principle 
of the right to equal pay for work of equal value between male 
and female workers is also established. 

The provisions of the Act regarding maternity have been 
subsequently superseded by the Social Insurance Act of 16 July 
1955 which provides for the payment of benefits and for maternity 
holidays on certain fixed scales. 


Employment of Young Workers. 


It is forbidden to employ children of less than 12 years for a 
wage, except as apprentices. The hours of work for children 
between 12 and 16 years old are limited to seven per day, plus one 
hour for genuine work as apprentices. It is forbidden to employ 
children on arduous or dangerous work or to make them work 
overtime. Night employment (10 p.m. to 6 a.m.) of children 
under 16 is also forbidden, 
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Wages. 


Wages must be paid at the end of each week or fortnight. 
The workers’ wages are a privileged debt and must be paid in full 
before the claims of any other creditors are met. A worker’s wages 
can only be attached by his creditors to the extent of one-quarter 
and, similarly, the worker may not assign more than a quarter of 
his wage except for sums due to a co-operative society for the 
purchase of vitally necessary rations. 

The minimum wages of unskilled workers are fixed at a level 
which will assure the subsistence of themselves and their families 
(wife and two children). They are fixed annually for each district 
and region. The wages of workers employed on shift work for a 
month or longer are 10 per cent. higher than the normal wage for day 
work. Night-shift workers are entitled to a wage 35 per cent. 
higher than the normal wage. 


Dismissal. 


The worker is entitled to terminate his employment by giving 
his employer seven days’ notice in writing. Similarly an employer 
may dismiss a worker after notice in writing and the payment 
of seven days’ wages. If he has served more than one year in the 
undertaking he is entitled, in addition to the seven days’ pay, 
to as many weeks’ wages as he has years of service. A dismissed 
workman may, within 15 days of his dismissal, make an appeal 
under the conditions prescribed by the Act. 


Trade Unions. 


Workers and employers of the same industry or the same 
undertaking are entitled to form trade unions. All members of 
the executive board of a trade union must be Iranian nationals. 
It is forbidden either to force workers to join a trade union or to 
prevent them from doing so, whether by intimidation or the threat 
of reprisals. Local trade unions of the same branch may unite in 
federations.’ 


The Right to Strike. 


According to the terms of the Act workers are not allowed, 
in case of disagreement with their employer, to strike without 
having first exhausted all the means provided for in the procedure 
for settling disputes or before the expiration of the intervals 
prescribed for such settlements. 


1 A decree of the Council of Ministers dated 9 November 1955 authorised 
promulgation of regulations on the constitution of trade unions and trade 
union federations. See J.L.0O. Legislative Series, 1955 (Iran 2). 
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Settlement of Disputes. 


Every dispute between workers and employers must, in the 
first place, be submitted to the conciliation committee of the 
undertaking, which is composed of representatives of workers and 
of the employer. If this committee fails to bring the parties to an 
agreement, the dispute is referred to a Conciliation Council, com- 
prising, in addition to representatives of workers and employers, a 
representative of the Ministry of Labour. This council must meet 
within a week ; its decision is binding if adopted unanimously. 
In case of dismissal of a worker, if he should contest the validity 
of a decision by the Conciliation Council, the dispute is brought 
before the Arbitration Council, whose composition is laid down in 
the Act. The award of the Arbitration Council must be given 
within a maximum period of one month.! 


Higher Labour Council. 


A Higher Labour Council was created by the Act of 1949 and 
is appointed annually. It includes several Ministers, the presidents 
and directors of various state institutions, three representatives 
of the workers and three of the employers, elected respectively by 
the workers’ congress and that of the employers, which are sum- 
moned once yearly by the Ministry of Labour in Teheran. 

The Higher Labour Council may, if it deems it advisable, 
constitute secondary councils to carry out certain activities foreseen 
by the Act, particularly to deal with such questions as those con- 
cerning handicraft workers or miners. The decisions of the Higher 
Labour Council are taken on a majority vote ; each of the three 
groups forming it have one vote only. 


Employment Offices. 


The Ministry of Labour is responsible for providing free public 
employment offices; moreover, it exercises supervision over 
private employment offices. 


The Present Situation 


In practice, however, certain provisions of the Act of 1949 have 
proved difficult to apply for various reasons, chiefly because some 
of them were incomplete or contradictory while others had, in the 
meantime, undergone modification. 


1 As far as the settlement of disputes is concerned, the appropriate 
clause (article 13) of the Act of June 1949 has been slightly amended by 
Parliament in its session of 13 May 1958. 
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For example, as has already been mentioned, provisions of the 
Act regarding social insurance were annulled and replaced by the 
Social Insurance Act of 21 January 1953. This gave rise to numerous 
problems of organisation and reallotment of functions and con- 
siderably reduced the scope of the 1949 Act. 

In addition, since the Labour Act of 1949 made no provision 
for sanctions, the Labour Inspectorate could only ensure its 
observance by persuasion, and it became imperative to provide 
a legal basis for the Government’s action in this field. 

Moreover, experience had shown the necessity for completing 
and defining in detail certain provisions of the 1949 Act in the 
light of social developments during the period. The Iranian Govern- 
ment therefore decided to redraft its labour legislation and asked 
for the assistance of an expert of the I.L.O. This expert went to 
Iran in October 1957 and co-operated with the Ministry of Labour 
in producing the draft of a new Labour Act which is now before 
Parliament. In June 1958 the I.L.O. submitted to the Government 
a report based on the expert’s work and containing its comments 
on the draft. 

This draft includes some hundred sections and can be considered 
as a framework, limited to basic principles and giving the Govern- 
ment sufficiently extensive powers to elaborate supplementary 
regulations. It is based on the standards adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference and particularly on those embodied 
in the international labour Conventions, which it closely follows 
on a number of points. Thus the draft marks a real advance on the 
previous situation with regard to the extended powers of labour 
inspectors as well as in the application of sanctions. 

An attempt has also been made to broaden the scope of the 
draft, so as not to limit its application merely to manual workers 
in industrial and commercial undertakings but to extend its benefits 
to all workers, without distinction. Lastly, the draft deals with 
questions concerning trade unions, contracts of employment, 
dismissal and termination of employment, collective agreements, 
the settlement of disputes and strikes. 


The Social Insurance Act of 1955 


During the period which followed the adoption of the Act of 
1949, a movement was apparent in favour of a general social 
insurance system for workers. The outcome of this was the Social 
Insurance Act of 16 July 1955, which we shall briefly analyse 
below after summarising the laws which marked the different 
stages of evolution leading to its promulgation. 
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The first of these laws was the Act of 20 November 1943 and the 
regulations issued under it on 13 July 1947 1, which set up a system 
of compulsory insurance against industrial accidents. This system 
covered workers in industry, commerce, mines and transportation ; 
it was to be progressively extended throughout the country accord- 
ing to a programme and timetable fixed by the Government. 
Employers were required to insure their workers with the Govern- 
ment’s insurance company against any accidents or sickness 
ensuing during the course of or as a result of their work. The 
contribution for all workers was fixed at 2.25 per cent. of wages, 
1.5 per cent. to be paid by the employer and 0.75 per cent. by the 
worker. This law introduced for the first time on a small scale the 
principle of social insurance, which was to be taken up and ex- 
panded by the Labour Act of 18 May 1946. 

According to the provisional Labour Act of 18 May 1946, 
adopted by the Council of Ministers, every factory was bound, as a 
temporary measure, to found a medical fund for the benefit of 
workers in case of non-occupational sickness, as well as a mutual 
assistance fund for the following purposes : marriage, support of 
dependants, unemployment, invalidity and funeral expenses. 
These funds were to be financed by contributions from employers 
and employees at the respective rates of 2 per cent. and 1 per cent. 
of the wages. 

Later the Labour Act of 1949 was to raise the level of these 
subscriptions and modify the organisation and operation of the 
former mutual assistance fund, which became the Workers’ Central 
Mutual Assistance and Insurance Fund. The Act fixed the rate of 
contributions at 6 per cent. of wages, 4 per cent. to be paid by the 
employers and 2 per cent. by the workers. Nevertheless, of the 
6 per cent. thus raised, 2.25 per cent. was devoted to insurance 
against industrial accidents or occupational illnesses and only 
3.75 per cent. was available for other types of benefits. 

But the new Social Insurance Act of 21 January 1953? in- 
troduced a radical modification of the former systems. This Act 
deserves a place in the history of social reforms in Iran as it 
represented an undeniable advance in the field of the protection 
of workers. In order to improve even further the text of this Act 
and to correct some of its provisions in the light of experience, the 
Government drafted, a short time later, a new text to consolidate 
the finances of the scheme by raising the contributions and making 
more efficient arrangements for their collection. 

Prolonged study was devoted to perfecting the text of this law, 
both at the Labour Ministry and in the Parliamentary Commissions 


1 7.1.0. Legislative Series, 1947 (Iran 1). 
2 Ibid., 1953 (Iran 1). 
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concerned, and the draft became the provisional Social Insurance 
Act of 16 July 1955', which was in fact an amendment of the Act 
of 21 January 1953. 

The chief merit of the new text was that it abandoned insurance 
against unemployment, provided by the Act of 1953, but which 
had never been effectively implemented owing to technical dif- 
ficulties encountered in the organisation of the placement services. 

From the point of view of administration the new text retained 
the main features of the former Act, but the global rate of sub- 
scription was raised from 12 per cent. to 18 per cent. of the wages, 
in spite of the fact that unemployment insurance had been elim- 
inated. 

The Act still provides for benefits in the following contingencies : 
sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age and death, besides marriage 
and the support of children. 


LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 


From the end of the Second World War, particularly in the 
immediate post-war period, the growth of economic activity and 
the introduction of new industries contributed to strengthening 
and extending government responsibilities in the social field. 

In order to meet these responsibilities under the best possible 
conditions, the Government took certain legislative measures of a 
social nature, whose application and supervision necessitated the 
creation of special administrative machinery. 

Labour administration has gradually assumed more importance 
and, as a factor of progress, has played a considerable part in the 
realisation of reforms on the social plane. Moreover, it soon became 
a permanent feature of the administrative organisation of the 
country. It is interesting to follow its evolution by examining first 
of all the situation prior to 1946, at which date the Ministry of 
Labour was created. 


The Period Prior to 1946 


Before the creation of a Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of 
Trade and Industry was responsible for supervising application of 
labour legislation in industrial establishments. In order to co- 
ordinate and centralise the activities of this Ministry in a single 
department, a Directorate-General of Labour was created in Nov- 
ember 1944. This department was responsible for compiling 
labour statistics, settling disputes and preparing a preliminary 
draft of the Labour Act. 


17.L.0. Legislative Series, 1955 (Iran 1). 
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Its functions were not strictly defined and the extent of its 
powers varied with the nature of the problems in question and 
with certain personal considerations. Nevertheless its very exist- 
ence marked an advance and allowed the Government to apply 
its policy, which required a unified department under a central 
authority. 

It was soon evident that the Directorate-General was not able, 
with the limited means at its disposal, satisfactorily to face its 
new responsibilities and that the appointment of an independent 
administrative service was necessary which should have extended 
powers and more suitable machinery to allow it to act effectively 
in such fields as conciliation, mediation and arbitration, as well as 
minimum wage fixing. 

This picture of the evolution of a labour administration would 
be incomplete without a further word on Iran’s participation in the 
International Labour Conference in 1945, a significant landmark 
in this period. It was in fact at this session of the Conference that 
Iran was represented for the first time by a complete delegation, 
including representatives of Government, employers and workers. 
This made it possible for the Iranian representatives to appreciate 
the full importance given by different countries to the international 
aspect of labour problems; in addition, the different opinions 
expressed in the course of the Conference on the technical problems 
of labour, while bringing to light the varying solutions favoured 
on different sides, were extremely instructive and helped them in 
their search for solutions of their own national problems. 

This experience of the international scene made clear the 
utility of the Labour Ministries functioning in many countries and 
helped to strengthen the desire to create a similar Ministry in Iran, 
a desire that was considerably reinforced by the development 
of trade unions and the growing consciousness in these unions of 
the important role they would be called on to play. 

Under the combined influence of these factors and with the object 
of co-ordinating the application of the proposed measures in the 
social field, the Government, in 1946, transformed the Directorate- 
General into a Ministry of Labour. 


The Period Subsequent to 1946 


The Creation of a Ministry of Labour. 


The newly formed Ministry of Labour was faced with an 
entirely new and complex task for which it was as yet scantily 
equipped either with powers or with trained personnel in sufficient 
numbers. The machinery had to be adapted to the needs of the 
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hour, and it was this that the Ministry of Labour set out to do during 
the first phase of its existence. 

Its structure was modelled on that of the Labour Act itself. 
Besides the Higher Labour Council, which was a consultative 
organ outside the Ministry, a Higher Council of Experts was formed 
to advise the Minister on the main questions that might arise from 
the application of the Act and on the drafting of regulations for 
submission to the Higher Labour Council. 


The Present Organisation of the Ministry of Labour. 


The present organisation of the Ministry of Labour is the 
result of a series of changes made during the last few years, chiefly 
on technical grounds, but at times owing to political considerations. 

After Parliament in 1949 had given a more definite legal status 
to the Ministry of Labour, its principal services developed gradually 
and in varying forms. This evolution is still in progress and it is 
highly probable that the present organisation of the Ministry 
will very shortly undergo modification, as soon as Parliament has 
ratified the Bill that is now before it concerning the organisa- 
tion of all Ministries. The Bill establishes the structure of each 
Ministry and the functions of its component departments, as well 
as personnel regulations embodying a system of ranks and duties. 

Whatever future changes may be made in the organisation of 
the Ministry of Labour, the permanence of some of its features 
make it possible to outline briefly the situation at the end of 1958. 


Terms of Reference. 


The functions of the Ministry of Labour were clearly defined 
by the Finance Law of 1949, section 2 of which is still fully in 
force. It states: 


A Ministry of Labour is established as a competent and impartial 
organ to regulate disputes between workers and employers, to create good 
understanding between them, to co-ordinate all labour questions, to super- 
intend the drafting and application of the Labour Act and the Social Insur- 
ance Act, to protect the health and well-being of workers and to raise their 
standards of living, to work out and apply regulations governing social 
insurance, and to establish relations with the International Labour Organ- 
isation. 


Organs and Functions. 


The Minister of Labour is assisted in his functions by a 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Administration and an 
Under-Secretary of State for Technical Questions, both of whom 
are responsible for ensuring the application of labour legislation 
and for dealing with questions within the competence of the 
Ministry. 
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The Under-Secretary of State for Administration, as his title 
indicates, is a permanent official. He supervises all problems of 
administrative organisation and those concerning personnel and 
he represents the Ministry in Parliament. 

The Under-Secretaries ensure continuity in the administrative 
activities of the Ministry and keep the Minister informed of their 
opinions on current affairs as well as bringing to his notice any 
objections or difficulties that might arise from a decision by the 
Minister. 

The functions of the Ministry of Labour are divided between 
departments at various levels which, for the sake of clarity, we 
shall call the directorate-general, division and section in descend- 
ing order of importance. 

The Ministry, then, is organised as follows : 


The Cabinet. Generally speaking, the functions of the Cabinet 
are chiefly political and consist in making the Minister’s instructions 
clear to the different departments. But it is the Under-Secretaries 
who are responsible for taking the necessary action for giving 
effect to ministerial instructions. 

The Cabinet, in addition to its confidential and strictly personal 
character, has the duty of ensuring co-operation and good relations 
between the different branches of the Ministry. 

There are at present three divisions on the Cabinet level— 
the Secretariat and Archives Division, the Legal Division and the 
Planning Division. 

The Secretariat and Archives Division is made up of a number 
of sections respectively responsible for registration of correspondence, 
sorting and dispatch of mail, and the general correspondence of 
the Ministry. This division prepares all documents for signature 
by the Minister or the Under-Secretaries. It also includes an 
Archives Section. 

The Legal Division includes a certain number of legal advisers 
chiefly occupied in revising drafts of laws, decrees and orders 
prepared by the departments of the Ministry and editing them 
before submission for signature by the Minister. They may also 
be called on to give opinions on all legal questions or current 
problems involving the responsibility of the Ministry in administra- 
tive matters. They also represent the Minister before the courts. 

The Planning Division, a recent creation, has to prepare and 
issue long-term programmes of action in accordance with the 
general policy of the Ministry. With this end in view, it is kept 
informed of the different projects framed by the departments of 


1 Under an Act of 3 February 1957 concerning the appointment of a 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State in each Ministry. 
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the Ministry within their field of action, in order to co-ordinate 
them and keep them within the limits of the budget. 


The Administrative Directorate-General. The Administrative 
Directorate-General includes four divisions dealing respectively 
with personnel, accounting, matériel and scientific management. 
While the first three of these divisions call for no special comment, a 
brief examination of the functions of the Division for Scientific 
Management may be of interest. This division was recently created 
to increase general efficiency through the application of certain 
measures, particularly by improving the distribution of duties 
among the different departments of the Ministry on the basis of 
the number and qualifications of the available personnel, by carry- 
ing out work studies in the different departments and by making 
concrete recommendations on various organisational changes. All 
the recommendations of this division are made in the form of 
proposals to the Permanent Under-Secretary of State for Admin- 
istration. 


The Technical Directorate-General. The Technical Directorate- 
General, in view of the great diversity of its functions and its 
extended field of action, is certainly the most important department 
of the Ministry. It includes divisions for (a) manpower and employ- 
ment; (6) labour inspection and industrial safety; (c) social 
affairs ; (d) industrial relations; (e) vocational training; and 
({) statistics. 


(a) The Manpower and Employment Division, which was created 
at the same time as the Ministry itself, was originally destined to 
give effect to an article in the Act of 1946 respecting the creation 
of employment offices. The activities of this division are therefore 
based on the work of the free public employment offices. 

From the start, the division ran into a number of financial, 
material and technical difficulties, which were for a long time an 
obstacle to its smooth operation. At this stage, the division did 
little more than record demands for and offers of labour and the 
only field in which it attained fruitful results was in finding places 
for domestic servants in the capital, especially with foreign residents. 
But once it had been reorganised both administratively and in 
respect of personnel, the Manpower Division began to make 
progress and in the last few years it has set up two employment 
offices in the capital for domestic servants and workers in industry 
respectively ; inaugurated a six-month course of technical training 
for its staff ; prepared and published a classified list of occupations 
in Iran, based on the international classification of occupations ; 
sent members of its staff to foreign countries to perfect their 
knowledge of the subjects at which they will work (e.g. participa- 
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tion by a certain number of officials in the sessions of the Labour 
Institute in Istanbul and visits by others to the United States) ; 
collaborated with the national planning authorities by making 
a survey of total available manpower in the capital ; and prepared 
a programme of research into occupations in Iran entailing the 
drafting of occupational monographs. 

The division comprises sections for administration, including 
secretariat and archives; training and information; vocational 
selection and occupational study ; labour market and statistics ; 
regional operations ; and placement. 


(b) The Labour Inspection and Industrial Safety Division is 
responsible for supervising the application of those articles of the 
Labour Act and the Industrial Safety Act of 25 July 1955 which 
fall within its competence. It has to keep itself informed on all 
questions concerning conflicts which may arise between management 
and workers and to take part in drafting regulations to give effect 
to the law. 

The scope of the division also extends to the employment of 
women and children, statistics of industrial accidents, the publica- 
tion of safety pamphlets for workers, the drafting of regulations 
on arduous and dangerous work, as well as all questions affecting 
wages. It also provides the clerical staff for the Higher Industrial 
Safety Council, the consultative organ of the Ministry. 

The division uses audio-visual aids and organises periodical 
lectures for workers. Its future programme includes the opening 
of a technical laboratory and the establishment of a permanent 
industrial safety exhibition ; it hopes to realise these objectives 
very shortly. 

The personnel of the division, consisting mainly of labour 
inspectors, although few in number, form a cadre whose technical 
competence and social sense of values are universally recognised. 

The Labour Inspectorate is organised at present as a service 
without any industrial subdivisions, and is responsible for applying 
the provisions of the law in all branches of industry. Nevertheless 
the form of the Industrial Safety Act gives reason to suppose that 
specialised inspectorates for certain important branches of industry 
will be created as required by technical progress in the various 
industries. 

The Labour Inspection and Industrial Safety Division includes 
sections for labour inspection, industrial safety, women and child- 
ren, and wages and hours of work. 


(c) The function of the Social Affairs Division comprises 
particularly the study of all problems arising in the social field, 
such as co-operative societies, workers’ housing, sport and leisure 
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hours of workers, the campaign against illiteracy and similar 
questions. 

In recent years the Social Affairs Division has been active in 
framing regulations on co-operative societies and the forming of a 
Higher Co-operative Council, for which it provides the clerical 
staff. It has laid the foundations of co-operative education by 
publishing a number of studies on the principles and methods of 
co-operation. In the field of workers’ education it has contributed 
towards reducing the percentage of illiterates, largely through 
evening classes and the publication of a special course of instruction 
for workers. Encouraging results have been obtained in the last 
few years, as the following figures show: between 1954 and 1957 
from 18,000 to 20,000 workers have learned to read and write and 
during 1957 and 1958, 20,000 to 24,000 workers attended the 
courses. 

The Ministry of Labour puts on a special radio programme for 
workers, broadcast daily by the Teheran radio during the rest 
breaks in the larger factories. The programme is varied, but deals 
chiefly with problems concerning labour and social questions. 

Holiday camps have also been established to accommodate 
groups of workers and their families in rotation. Two of these 
camps deserve particular mention, one on the shores of the Caspian 
Sea, the other in the vicinity of Teheran ; 400 workers were ad- 
mitted to the Caspian camp in 1956, 250 in 1957, and 300 in 1958. 

In collaboration with the Ministry of National Education, the 
Ministry of Labour has established various centres open every 
Friday to workers and their families, with the object of providing 
them on their day of rest with recreational activities, including 
educational lectures and films. 


(d) The Industrial Relations Division controls various activities 
concerning questions which can, by their nature, be grouped under 
one division. For example, one of its functions is to maintain and 
improve relations with employers’ and workers’ organisations 
and to create a favourable climate for their co-operation. The 
division also assists in the formation of associations and encourages 
the practice of collective bargaining. 

If complaints are voiced or should strikes or disputes break 
out, and the intervention of the Labour Ministry be requested, 
the Industrial Relations Division plays a special role in the field of 
conciliation, mediation and arbitration. It also prepares the 
meetings of the Higher Labour Council. 

The division enforces all regulations issued under the Labour 
Act and supervises trade union activities on behalf of the Ministry 
of Labour as prescribed by law. 
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Finally, the Industrial Relations Division has organised 
12-day courses for workers on the subject of the Labour Act. 
During the six sessions held to date, some 130 workers from differ- 
ent regions have followed courses of instruction. A series of films 
on labour legislation have been shown to workers during these 
courses. 


(e) The objects of the Vocational Training Division have been 
defined as “ to contribute towards the increase and improvement of 
national production and to raise the standard of living of the 
workers, by improving their technical and vocational skill”. In 
carrying out this task, the division is required to formulate and 
carry out programmes of vocational training as well as to create 
vocational training centres. 

The activities of the division include, in particular, the training 
of instructors and skilled teachers, a subject that has acquired a 
special importance in recent years since the expansion of industry 
has emphasised the urgent need for a sufficient number of such 
teachers. Over 1,900 persons have attended these training courses. 

On-the-job training has also been provided for electrical 
workers, and textile and foundry workers, among others. During 
1957, 96 workers successfully completed the course of electrical 
training ; 232 textile workers received training, particularly at 
Ispahan, the centre of this industry ; and 80 foundry workers 
received advanced training. 

The vocational training programme will be extended gradually 
to other trades. To make the programmes of instruction more 
attractive to workers, the division has used audio-visual aids with 
encouraging results. 

A programme of apprenticeship, involving three to four years’ 
training by the most modern methods, is also in hand, but it has 
been carried into effect (and that in a limited degree) only in rail- 
way establishments. 

One of the tasks of the division is to set up vocational training 
centres for skilled workers in various fields. According to available 
information the first centre to be formed will be in the railway 
establishments. 

The Vocational Training Division comprises sections for 
administration, apprenticeship, audio-visual methods, instructors’ 
and foremen’s training, and vocational training. 


(f{) The Statistical Division is at present attached to the 
Technical Directorate-General of the Ministry. In practice, the 
application of the Social Insurance Act and the Labour Act had 
brought out the necessity of having an inventory of the firms 
subject to these laws so that appropriate and immediate use could 
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be made of all data collected. Logically this could only be the 
mission of the Statistical Division: it was therefore reorganised 
in 1953 with a view to undertaking this new task. 

The work of the Statistical Division at present consists in 
putting together a central card index of firms and establishments 
for use in collecting data on their activities. For this purpose 
it is subdivided into four sections, namely secretariat and archives, 
registration and statistics, co-ordination, and research (for the 
preparation and organisation of projects). 

It is intended to extend the organisation of the Statistical 
Division by appointing representatives in the provinces, as the 
size of the country makes a system entirely centralised in the capital 
unsuitable. The provincial representatives will be employment 
office officials. Before appointment, they will serve a period at 
headquarters. The Statistical Division is also responsible for the 
publication of an annual review of labour statistics. 


Directorate-General of International Relations. The importance 
of maintaining relations with the International Labour Office and 
other international bodies has given the Directorate-General of 
International Relations a vital place in the Ministry of Labour. 
It comprises (a) an International Relations Division; (6) a Study 
and Regulations Division ; and (c) a Foreign Workers Division. 

(a) The principal duties of the International Relations Division 
comprise the maintenance of relations with the I.L.O., the co- 
ordination at the headquarters of the Ministry of Labour of the 
activities of the different services with a view to the preparation, 
ratification and application of international labour Conventions 
and Recommendations and the maintenance in this respect of 
a close collaboration with other organs of the Government. The 
division is also responsible for planning the various technical 
assistance projects in which the Ministry of Labour is interested, 
for organising the library as an information centre and for selecting 
officials to whom fellowships for study abroad will be allotted. 
In addition the division does the preparatory work for the participa- 
tion of Iran in sessions of the International Labour Conference, 
and provides liaison with the labour attachés accredited to the 
Ministry of Labour. 

(6) The Study and Regulations Division has the task of 
studying and analysing the various labour laws in foreign countries, 
of translating international labour Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions and preparing them for submission to the competent national 
authorities. 

(c) The Foreign Workers Division studies legislation on foreign 
workers in other countries and prepares and enforces regulations 
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on the employment of foreign workers in Iran, authorising their 
employment when vacancies in the labour market cannot be filled 
by Iranian subjects. 


Advisory bodies. The advisory bodies of the Ministry of Labour 
are the Higher Labour Council, the Higher Co-operative Council 
and the Higher Industrial Safety Council. 

Section 15 of the Labour Act of 1949 provides for the creation 
of a Higher Labour Council, a tripartite body including represent- 
atives of five Ministries, besides three economic advisers appointed 
by the Minister of Labour, the Director-General of the National 
Bank, the Director of the Industrial and Mining Bank, the President 
of the Chamber of Commerce and the President of the Municipal 
Council of Teheran. There are also three representatives of the 
workers and three of the employers. The Act stipulates that 
each group—Government, employers and workers—shall have one 
vote. 

The functions of the Council are to express its views on all 
regulations issued under the Labour Act and on the general labour 
policy of the State, as well as on all measures taken to improve 
labour-management relations and any problems put before it by 
the Minister of Labour. 

It is further responsible for promulgating minimum wage 
orders, for giving a final decision on any disagreement on the 
interpretation of the Labour Act and for carrying out all the duties 
allotted to it by the Labour Act. 

The Act of 7 June 1949 also provides for the constitution within 
the Higher Labour Council of commissions for handicrafts, state 
enterprises, state concessions and private industry. 

Article 8 of the Co-operative Societies Act of 2 August 1955 
sets up a Higher Co-operative Council. A decree of the Council of 
Ministers dated 3 October 1955 appointed the Minister of Labour 
as President of this Council, while its secretariat is provided by the 
division responsible for co-operatives in the Ministry of Labour. 
The Council is composed of representatives of the Ministries 
of Labour, Agriculture, Finance and the Interior, and of the 
Agricultural Bank and the Directorate of the Seven-Year Plan. 

The Council is responsible for supervising application of the 
Co-operative Societies Act ; approving the by-laws of co-operatives 
and drafting model by-laws; preparing programmes of co- 
operative education ; applying sanctions against societies which 
violate the Act, the principles of co-operation or the by-laws 
approved by the Council ; examining disputes arising within 
co-operatives ; establishing international relations ; and participa- 
ting in the international co-operative movement. 
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The whole future of the co-operative movement in Iran depends 
on the Higher Co-operative Council ; its technical assistance has 
already led to the formation of 242 co-operatives for consumption, 
production, agricultural credit, etc. 

Under section 1 of the Industrial Safety Act of 25 July 1955 
a Higher Industrial Safety Council was constituted in the Ministry 
of Labour. The members of this Council are the Minister of Labour 
as President, the Dean of the Technical Faculty of the University 
of Teheran, a professor of the Technical Faculty, an engineer 
representing the Ministry of the Interior, a representative of the 
Ministry of Justice, an engineer from the National Petroleum 
Company, an engineer from the Ministry of Roads and Communica- 
tions and an engineer representing the Ministry of Economy. The 
Secretariat of the Council is provided by the Labour Inspection and 
Industrial Safety Division of the Ministry of Labour. 

The Council is chiefly responsible for studying and drafting 
regulations concerning industrial safety and health. 


Labour administration in the provinces. The Ministry of Labour 
also has a number of independent external services in the form 
of local labour administrations representing it in the provinces. 
Their importance varies with the degree of industrialisation of 
each region. 


Establishment and Budget of the Ministry of Labour 


It is interesting to note that from 1955 to 1958 the Ministry’s 
budget rose from 32 million riyals to 78 million riyals.' Since the 
personnel of the Ministry has been more or less stable during this 
period, this increase strikingly reflects the expansion of the Minis- 
try’s activities in the last few years. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
AND LABOUR ADMINISTRATION IN IRAN 


The participation of Iran in the 27th Session of the International 
Labour Conference in 1945 had two immediate results : relations 
with the International Labour Office were strengthened and a pro- 
gramme of technical assistance was launched. The influence of 
the I.L.O. was particularly marked in the field of labour legislation 
and administration, in which help was sought from I.L.O. experts. 


Expert Missions 


During the period 1947-57, 15 experts were sent to Iran by 
the I.L.O. at the request of the Ministry of Labour. These experts 


1 One U.S. dollar=45 riyals approximately. 
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gave their views on a number of questions chiefly referring to the 
organisation of the different departments of the Ministry, to social 
insurance, the employment of women and children, the creation 
of co-operatives, the drafting of labour legislation, the employment 
service, labour inspection, and vocational training. In several 
instances these views led to concrete results in practice: for 
instance, a far-reaching system of social security was built up in 
a few years, largely due to the I.L.O.’s help. 

In accordance with the Government’s wishes an accelerated 
vocational training centre for the building trades was opened at 
Karadj, near Teheran, by the I.L.O. as part of its programme of 
technical assistance. The international staff includes the head of 
the mission, a chief instructor and instructors in masonry, reinforced 
concrete, plumbing and carpentry. The centre has been in action 
since July 1956. It is estimated, from the results of the first few 
courses, that the trainees reach a standard of 75 per cent. of that 
of the most skilled workers in these trades. In 1955 the I.L.O. 
also sent ten worker-trainees from the textile industry on courses 
of instruction abroad. The effect of this method of training on 
production is by no means negligible. 

Labour legislation has also been a focus of attention in the last 
few years and, at the request of the Ministry of Labour, the I.L.O. 
has been invited to assist in the preliminary work of drafting a 
new Labour Act. 


Study Fellowships 


The I.L.O. has also helped in the training of labour officials 
by granting the Ministry of Labour a number of fellowships for 
study and advanced training. Between 1951 and 1957, 62 officials 
of the Ministry have profited from these fellowships to perfect 
themselves in the different branches of labour administration 
abroad. They have studied technical problems of labour inspection, 
safety and health, labour-management relations, collective bargain- 
ing and labour disputes. Several have studied the problems 
raised by labour statistics, co-operation and the administration 
of social security while others have attended courses in labour 
administration at the Labour Institute in Istanbul specially 
organised by the I.L.O. and the Turkish Government for countries 
of the Near and Middle East. Finally, during the same period 
five officials studied the structural organisation of the International 
Labour Office at Geneva and, more especially, the procedure for 
the submission and ratification of international labour instruments, 
as well as the functions of the library as a documentation centre. 


1 See Roger Rocu : “ An I.L.O. Experiment in Labour Administration ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XV, No. 4, Apr. 1957. 
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International Standards 


One aspect of the I.L.O.’s contribution to the framing of labour 
legislation has been the influence of international labour Conventions 
and Recommendations. Iran has, in fact, sought inspiration for 
its labour legislation in the international standards on conditions 
of work established by the I.L.O. and has tried to create, in har- 
mony with these standards, an institutional framework within 
which this legislation would have meaning and practical effect. 

In 1957 the number of Conventions submitted to Parliament 
for ratification was 24. To this number can be added the Forced 
Labour Convention, 1930, for whose submission to Parliament a 
special procedure was adopted and which was ratified on 10 June 
1957. 

According to a statement made on 15 June 1956 by the Govern- 
ment delegate of Iran at the International Labour Conference, 
the Chamber of Deputies had already approved the Labour 
Inspection Convention, 1947, the Equal Remuneration Convention, 
1951, and the Social Security (Minimum Standards) Convention, 
1952. These Conventions are under study in the Senate and their 
ratification will no doubt soon be announced. 


CONCLUSION 


The evolution and application of social legislation have resulted 
in an undeniable improvement in the living standards of workers 
in Iran. The realisation of this aim has been in recent years a 
principal and lasting element in the Government’s social policy. 
In order to carry out its responsibilities in full the Government 
has created a Ministry of Labour, whose efforts in the social field 
have resulted in the organisation of a social insurance system for 
workers. 

The creation of these two institutions is a significant proof of 
the Government’s desire to make every effort to raise the standards 
of living of the workers and, furthermore, to give the workers 
their rightful place in the new economy of the country. The least 
one can say is that the positive and constructive achievements 
of this period offer grounds for confidence in the future. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 
Labour Mobility in the United States 


A recent article in the Review ' summarised the findings of an inquiry 
carried out by the European Coal and Steel Community concerning obstacles 
to labour mobility and social problems of resettlement in Belgium, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy and the Netherlands. The inquiry 
revealed that housing shortages, language problems and strong community 
ties were among the most serious obstacles to mobility in those countries. In 
view of the widely different conditions prevailing on the United States em- 
ployment market, it appeared interesting to analyse present mobility trends 
in that country and to determine, in particular, what are the attitudes of 
workers when mobility seems the only alternative to unemployment, and 
what policies are adopted in such situations. 


The willingness of the American worker to move from declining to 
expanding industries and occupations is one of the leading elements in 
the flexibility of productive activity which has characterised the Ameri- 
can economy in the past. It has also helped to reduce unemployment 
where major changes have occurred in the local demand for labour. 

Adaptation to changes in manpower requirements by occupations, 
industries and geographical regions is facilitated in the United States by 
the flexibility of arrangements under which people can work. In par- 
ticular, informal methods of entry to occupations and relatively short 
training programmes are more frequently found in the United States 
than in European employment markets, where workers are generally less 
mobile. Long periods of apprenticeship are required in the United States 
for a far smaller number of occupations ; moreover, in-plant and on-the- 
job training, shorter vocational training courses, and promotion from 
related occupations have increasingly replaced formal apprenticeship, 
even for recruitment to the skilled occupations, so that the immobilising 
effect of investment in time and effort to learn a trade is reduced to a 
minimum.? 

This situation is certainly in part related to the evolution of mass 
production techniques in the United States. In addition vocational 
training and technical and regular university courses after working 
hours are widely available for workers who wish to prepare for a new 
occupation while earning their living. As regards geographic mobility 
United States workers find it easier to move since they can travel long 


1“ Obstacles to Labour Mobility and Social Problems of Resettlement. A Survey by 
the European Coal and Steel Community ”, Vol. LX XVI, No. 1, July 1957, pp. 72-83. 

2Gladys L. Parmer: “ Social Values in Labor Mobility”, in Labor Mobility and 
Economic Opportunity (Boston, The Technological Press of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1954), pp. 111-112 ; European Coal and Steel Community : Re-adaptation and 
Re-employment of Workers. Report on the Visit to the United States by a Team of Trade Union 
Representatives from the Community (Luxembourg, 1956), p. 83 ; and Howard D. MarsHALL: 
“Unions and Labor Mobility ”, in Labor Law Journal (Chicago), Feb. 1956, p. 83. 
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distances without crossing frontiers (or changing languages) and many 
of them have their own cars, school systems are similar in the various 
parts of the country, there are community facilities to assist family 
migration, and more residential houses are available in the United 
States than in many European countries. 

Discord between natural population growth and economic opportu- 
nity has created broad areas of immigration and emigration. Although 
large-scale industrialisation of the south during the last fifteen years 
(the south offers an abundance of raw materials, lower labour costs, 
inexpensive power, markets and other inducements) tends to modify the 
line between the “ industrial north ” and the “ agricultural south ”, high 
birth rates combined with low job opportunities have resulted in the past 
in heavy migration from that region to areas of industrial and commercial 
concentration, such as the north-east (the area with the lowest fertility 
rate), and more recently, the states of the Pacific region. 

Besides voluntary job changing—e.g. for advancement, more in- 
teresting work, better wages, a more stable future, better benefits and 
living conditions, and a more pleasant climate (this factor is certainly 
important since Florida and California have set growth records)—and 
migration from highly populated agricultural areas in the south to 
industrialised urban centres, a substantial amount of labour mobility in 
the United States is involuntary and is caused by the displacement of 
workers from their jobs following technological change, shifts in demand, 
migration of industry, depletion of raw materials, etc. Economic change 
of this kind, combined with dependence upon one industry, has led to 
chronic unemployment and depression in many employment markets. 
In addition, some areas have never developed a sufficient economic base. 

Many communities in the mining centres of Pennsylvania, southern 
Illinois, West Virginia and Kentucky, have witnessed rising local un- 
employment due in part to the replacement of miners by mechanical 
cutters. The shift from steam to diesel power, which has accelerated 
since the end of the Second World War, has changed the pattern of 
skills required by locomotive repairmen and eliminated or reduced 
employment in many railroad shops, some of which had formed the 
backbone of particular local economies, such as Erie and Altoona, 
Pennsylvania ; the latter was until recently the largest steam locomotive 
repair centre in the United States. 

Although technological change has contributed to the decline of 
employment in coal mining by reducing employment per ton of output, 
an even more important cause has been a shift in demand from coal 
to oil on the railroads, in industry, and in homes. The declining consump- 
tion of coal has had secondary effects on such communities as Cumber- 
land, Maryland, for example, where railroad manpower requirements 
have been severely curtailed owing to the reduced shipments of coal. To 
some extent the migration of the textile industries from the north to 
the south has been the result of a shift in the demand for fabrics : the 
new synthetic fabrics which have appeared on the market since the end 
of the Second World War have been manufactured for the most part 
in the south, and competition of synthetic with natural fibres has been 
one of the causes of the decline of textiles in New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania.! 


1 National Planning Association: Depressed Industrial Areas—A National Problem. 
A Policy Statement by the NPA Special Committee on Depressed Areas. Report by William 
H. Miernyk. Planning Pamphlet No. 98 (Washington, D.C., 1957), pp. 5-7; Committee 
on Banking and Currency : Federal Assistance to Labor Surplus Areas (Washington, D.C., 
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Many communities experience hard times today because one or more 
important firms have decided to move their business elsewhere. Such 
moves were relatively rare during the 1930s, when depression conditions 
existed everywhere, nor were they prevalent during the early post-war 

ears, when practically all business could survive profitably in any 
ocation. But they have been on the increase during the last ten years, 
although the trend of industry away from older, industrial regions—such 
as the migration of industry from New England, with its high trans- 
portation costs and insufficiency of raw materials—started a long time 
ago. 

As an example, the cotton textile industry of New England began its 
mass migration to the south during the short but sharp depression which 
followed the First World War. This migration continued for the next 
two decades but was halted by the Second World War, when the cotton 
mills of both the north and the south were operating at or close to 
capacity. Since the end of the war there has been a further substantial 
decline of the industry in New England. Moreover, the woollen and 
worsted industry, highly localised in that area, also began to move south. 
Mill after mill in New England was liquidated, while new and modern 
textile mills, in both the cotton-synthetic and woollen-worsted industries, 
were built in the south, whose share of the total number of textile jobs 
rose from 39 per cent. in 1947 to 48 per cent. in 1954.1 Thousands of 
textile workers were left stranded in the textile cities of Lawrence, 
Lowell, Fall River and New Bedford, Massachusetts ; Manchester, New 
Hampshire ; and Providence, Rhode Island. Many liquidated mills 
employed 5,000 or more workers, and although these mills were not closed 
down overnight, reabsorption of the displaced workers was very difficult. 

In many cases sound economic reasons—such as the access to raw 
materials and the desire to be near new markets (railroad freight rates 
have more than doubled since 1946), the lack of available expansion 
facilities, the need for change of equipment due to technological im- 
provements, better transportation facilities, etc.—induce a firm to move 
to another community. In an increasing number of instances, however, 
special incentives offered by communities and areas endeavouring to 
attract new industry—such as important tax concessions (half a dozen 
states ask no taxes for five to ten years), the construction of new plants 
financed by municipal industrial bond issues and which are made avail- 
able to manufacturers at a low or nominal rental, and free land—as well 
as favourable local conditions such as lower wage rates, “ right-to-work ” 
laws which have inhibited trade union organising activities ?, etc., have 
led firms to move, leaving their workers behind as a general rule.* Such 
factors help to explain the rapid growth of industry in the south and 


Government Printing Office, 1957), pp. 5-6; Mrernyk: “ Unemployment in New England 
Textile Communities ”, in Monthly Labor Review (Washington, D.C.), Vol. 78, June 1955, 
pp. 645-648, and “ Distressed Areas : A National Problem,” in Economic Review (Washington, 
D.C., A.F.L.-C.1.0.), Vol. 2, Apr. 1957. 


1“ Migratory Americans”, in Industrial Bulletin (New York, State of New York, 
Department of Labor), Vol. 37, No. 5, May 1958, pp. 13-17. 

® Laws declaring that the right of persons to work may not be made dependent, as it is 
in fact under many collective agreements, on membership in labour organisations. See 
“ The Controversy over Trade Union Membership in the United States ”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LX XVII, No. 2, Feb. 1958, pp. 113-131. 

§“ Migratory Americans”, op. cit., pp. 15-16; and American Federation of Labor: 
Subsidized Industrial Migration (Washington, D.C., 1955), pp. 6-7. 
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A few communities have become surplus labour areas because the 
basic resources which formerly supported employment in these areas 
have been depleted. This is the case, for instance, in sections of the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan and of northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
Several decades ago these areas accounted for a large proportion of the 
total lumber production and copper mining in the United States, but as 
their resources have been depleted and new industries have not been 
substituted, they have suffered economic decline in recent years. 

Although mobility of labour is relatively high in the United States 
and there has been an important emigration from distressed areas, 
aggregate measures of the movement of people between jobs conceal a 
large degree of immobility which is characteristic of many kinds of dis- 
placed industrial workers. The displaced coal miner or textile worker, 
for example, does not easily migrate to other areas where there might 
be a better opportunity to find work.! Perhaps the greatest barrier to 
inter-industry, occupational and geographic mobility of unemployed 
workers is the advanced age of many of them. 

Practically all communities which recognise that old sources of 
employment have gone permanently have made serious efforts to provide 
jobs for the displaced workers. The typical approach is to bring jobs 
into the community and thus expand its economic base. In addition to 
industrial development committees formed for that purpose by local 
business leaders, a large number of states have established similar 
organisations in an effort to induce industry to establish itself in the 
state. Despite their best promotional and other efforts, however, they 
have seldom been able to provide sufficient employment opportunities 
for the workers who have lost their jobs. Experience, in particular in 
the textile industry, has shown that workers hired by new industries 
moving into depressed areas are often not those displaced by the decline 
of older industries, and that growing industries often prefer to employ 
new entrants to the labour force.2 Moreover, depressed areas of the 
industrial north-east face considerable competition from other regions, 
notably the south and the west, which have developed programmes to 
encourage industrialisation and have experienced relatively more 
industrial growth than the older manufacturing regions of the United 
States. 

In spite of their eligibility for special tax amortisation benefits, 
priority in the allocation of government contracts, and a variety of other 
measures designed to promote development, a majority of the 20-odd 
labour markets classified in 1957 by the United States Department of 
Labour as having substantial labour surplus have had 6 per cent. or more 
of the labour force unemployed for at least four years, while high levels 
of employment existed elsewhere in the country. 

The following pages, after a short factual description of general trends 
in labour mobility in terms of actual job shifts, will examine the part 
played by migration in reducing localised unemployment, and the 
measures taken or envisaged to facilitate such movements and to 
counteract labour shortages. 


1 Depressed Industrial Areas—A National Problem, op. cit., pp. 8 and 13; Subsidized 
Industrial Migration, op. cit., p.9; and Miernyk: Inter-Industry Labor Mobility (Boston, 
Mass., Bureau of Business and Economic Research, North-eastern University, 1955), 
p. 144. 


2 Inter-Industry Labor Mobility, op. cit., p. 151; Depressed Industrial Areas—A National 
Problem, op. cit., p. 51; and Subsidized Industrial Migration, op. cit., p. 50. 
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PAST AND PRESENT TRENDS IN LABOUR MOBILITY 
Extent of Mobility 


The high rates of mobility which characterised the American employ- 
ment market in the First World War and the prosperous 1920s do not 
appear to have been reached in subsequent decades. Rates of voluntary 
mobility were low in the 1930s, when there was a large volume of involun- 
tary job separations. While it is estimated that in the 1920s voluntary 
separations in manufacturing industries amounted to about three- 
fourths of the total, the proportions of voluntary and involuntary separa- 
tions were approximately reversed in the following decade; in certain 
years during the 1930s, voluntary separations—which are an indication 
of voluntary job shifting—were practically non-existent. Although 
mobility reached higher levels again during the following decades, in 
particular during the Second World War and the years immediately 
following the war, it did not rise again to the figures of the 1920s.! 
In 1955 and 1956 voluntary separations in manufacturing averaged 
only 48.5 per cent. of all separations in manufacturing.? While there is a 
widespread belief that mobility is declining as a result of the increasing 
importance of certain institutions—such as, for instance, the labour 
unions, which have experienced a tremendous growth in the past twenty 
years and are thought to have a restrictive effect on mobility (e.g. through 
seniority systems, pension, hospitalisation, and paid vacation schemes, 
the reduction of wage differentials, restrictive practices regarding access 
to certain jobs, etc.)—there does not appear to be any empirical evidence 
to prove such an assumption. Unions also engage in various activities 
which certainly tend to increase mobility, such as insistence on severance 
pay and the dissemination of job information.*® 

Regarding geographic mobility, there is no evidence that workers 
are less mobile than in the past. There has been little variation in the 
mobility rates of intra-state and inter-state migrants in the nine annual 
surveys conducted between 1948 and 1957 by the United States Bureau 
of the Census; the last survey shows that 6 per cent. of the civilian male 
labour force moved from their county of residence between April 1956 
and 1957, and that 48 per cent. of these changed states.® 


Characteristics of Workers Changing Jobs 


Every relevant study has produced evidence that a minority of 
highly mobile workers, who change jobs either by choice or by force of 
circumstance, account for a major portion of all movement.® 


1See Joseph SuisteR: “ Labor Mobility : Some Institutional Aspects”, in Industrial 
Relations Research Association: Proceedings of Third Annual Meeting, Chicago, 28-29 
December 1950, p. 53; “Social Values in Labor Mobility”, op. cit., p. 114; Herman 
Travis: “ Job Changing in the United States”, in Occupational Outlook (Washington, 
D.C., Bureau of Labor Statistics), Vol. 2, May 1958, p. 2; and Herbert S. PaRNEs : Research 
on Labor Mobility (New York, Social Science Research Council, 1954), pp. 71-72. 

2 Employment and Earnings (Washington, D.C., Bureau of Labor Statistics), Aug. 1958, 
table B-1, p. 31. 


3“ Unions and Labor Mobility ”, op. cit., p. 97. 


* Depressed Industrial Areas—A National Problem, op. cit., p. 12. 


5 Current Population Reports. Population Characteristics. Mobility of the Population of 
the United States, 1956 to 1957 (Washington, D.C., Bureau of the Census), 21 July 1958, 
No. 82, p. 1 (Series P-20). 

® Research on Labour Mobility, op. cit., p. 65. 
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Of 75.4 million persons over 14 years of age who were employed at 
some time in 1955, approximately 8.4 million (11 per cent.) changed 
jobs one or more times during the year. Young workers, however, 
particularly young men from 18 to 24 years of age, changed jobs more 
frequently than any other age group, as shown by the accompanying 
table. 


RATE OF JOB CHANGING IN THE UNITED STATES DURING 1955, 
BY AGE AND SEX 


Workers who made one or more 


| Total number job caenge 


with work 
experience 
(thousands) 


Age and sex l 
Number Percentage 
(thousands) of total 


| 
| 
| 


| 
Male, 14 and over : | ; 5,940 
14—17 . Sams Aish 328 
Ee ee ee | , 1,420 
ee ee ' 3,730 
55 and over 


wt 
VYNASS PNNNN 
AU~IW~y CNNOY 


Female, 14 and over : 
14—17. 
18—24 . 
25—54 . 
55 and over 


— ee 








~ 
~~ 
~ 








Source : United States Bureau of the Census. 


While women leave and re-enter the labour force much more fre- 
quently than men in the course of their working life, those who are 
working in any particular year are found to change jobs less frequently 
than men. 


Patterns of Geographic Mobility 


In the four general sections of the United States, i.e. the west, north 
central, north-east and south, the net civilian migration between 1950 
and 1956 stood as follows : 

, Se te ny gr rae ar ley e o e> 2,215,000 
North central on ae eet a. a ee ee oe - 871,000 
ee. eo.) 4’ Sf eee Se —_ 148,000 
Ds. t's Se we ee a ee ee — 1,110,000 


The state showing the largest net civilian migratory gain—far in excess 
of its net natural increase—was California, with 1,686,000 ; it is followed 
in order by Florida, 791,000 ; Michigan, 484,000 ; Ohio, 379,000 ; New 

Jersey, 325,000 ; Maryland, 222 ,000 ; and Arizona, 206,000. New York 
showed a small. gain, 38,000, and Pennsylvania showed a clear loss of 
279,000. Between 1947 and 1954 the United States as a whole added 
1,400,000 jobs or 9.5 per cent. to its total manufacturing employment. 
The west gained 46 per cent. ; the south 17 per cent ; the north central 
states 6 per cent ; the Middle Atlantic 4 per cent ; and the north-east 
gained 2 per cent. in spite of a 3 per cent. loss in the New England states. 


1“ Migratory Americans ”, op. cit., p. 14. 
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Geographic mobility is greater among farm labourers, sales person- 
nel and professional and technical workers than in other major occupa- 
tional groups. Whereas between March 1955 and March 1956, 5.4 per 
cent. of all employed male persons between 20 and 64 years in the United 
States were estimated to have changed their county of residence, the 
percentage of such migrants was considerably above this average among 
farm labourers (13.4 per cent.), sales workers (8.6 per cent.), and profes- 
sional and semi-professional workers (6.5 per cent.). In none of the other 
occupational groups did more than 5.5 per cent. of the workers change 
their county of residence. The percentage of migrants among operatives 
and kindred workers was 5.5 and that of craftsmen and foremen 5.2.1 

Unemployed workers make geographic moves more often than 
employed workers : 10 per cent. of the unemployed and 6 per cent. of the 
employed workers had moved from their county of residence between 
April 1956 and 1957.2 

There is a tendency for workers to move from areas in which em- 
ployment opportunities decline, although this classic process of adjust- 
ment is generally slow. While the average increase in population for all 
171 Standard Metropolitan Areas of the Census Bureau classification was 
22.1 per cent. between 1940 and 1950, the average population increase 
for 12 areas classified as labour surplus areas continuously for the years 
preceding November 1956 was only 7.2 per cent., less than one-third as 
great. The seven areas which might be described as constituting the 
“hard core ” of chronic labour surplus areas averaged a population loss 
of 2.4 per cent. between 1940 and 1950. Thus, the relative loss of 
depressed areas is substantial. In one depressed area—Southern I]linois— 
nearly 25,000 persons left in a period of five years.* 


Obstacles to Geographic Mobility 


Although the way in which workers adjust themselves to possible or 
actual displacement from their jobs is found to depend to a large extent 
on the availability of job opportunities, preferences related to their 
personal, social, and economic circumstances have proved to be im- 
portant, particularly in defining the geographic limits of the employment 
market in which they will offer their services.® 


Attachment to the Community. 


Strong ties of family, environment, tradition, etc., tend to hold most 
workers—but particularly the middle-aged and older ones—to their home 
town even when job opportunities are declining. The depressed area is 
1 Current Population Reports. Population Characteristics, 12 Mar. 1957, p. 17. For 
geographic mobility in specific occupations see the following publications of the United 
States Bureau of the Census : Occupational Mobility of Scientists, Bulletin No. 1121 (1953), 
p. 48; The Mobility of Electronic Technicians 1940-52, Bulletin No. 1150 (1954), p. 9; 
The Mobility of Tool and Die Makers 1940-1951, Bulletin No. 1120 (1952), p. 43; and 
Mobility of Molders and Coremakers 1940-1952, Bulletin No. 1162 (1954), p. 49. 

2 Current Population Reports. Mobility of the Popula'ion of the United States, 1956 to 
1957, op. cit., table 5. 

3 Guy WATERMAN : Adjustment to Localised Unemployment (Washington, D.C., Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 1956), p. 29. 

* Howard D. MarsHa.t: “The Problem of Depressed Areas”, in Labor Law Journal, 
July 1957, p. 489. 

5 Leonard P. Apams and Robert L. Aronson : Workers and Industrial Change. A Case 
Study of Labor Mobility (Ithaca, Cornell University, 1957), p. 154. 
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typically found in the oldest industrial regions of the country and has a 
long history in mining, textile, railroad or other employment.! 

Textile workers show a particularly strong attachment to their trades 
and their communities. In New England, for example, such ties are not 
only solidified by family traditions—the great-grandfathers of many of 
these workers were already textile workers—but also by the fact that 
community life centres, to a large extent, on textile mill employment. 
In some towns the textile mill is the only source of jobs, while in larger 
communities with greater diversification, such as Fall River, New 
Bedford, and Lewiston, the mills nevertheless exert a dominant in- 
fluence. In addition, the organisation and functioning of unions in these 
cities has increased the attachment of workers to their jobs and homes 
because they act not only as bargaining agents but are also the focus of 
much of the workers’ social life.2 Replying to a question about their 
willingness to move from the area, 580 out of one thousand workers who 
were displaced from their jobs through the liquidation of textile mills 
said that they would not want to leave even if they knew of a job (or a 
better job) elsewhere. While advanced age was decisive for many, 
others felt they could not move because some relatives (usually parents) 
were dependent upon them.® 

Ties to the community are strong in other areas as well. When it was 
proposed to liquidate a large tube company in Ellwood City, Penn- 
sylvania—the only industry in that town—and the company offered to 
transfer all displaced workers to a new location in Indiana, a large 
majority of the 110 workers interviewed preferred to take any job in the 
area, even if they had to forgo their existing living standards. Among 
the reasons given for this attitude attachment to Ellwood City (because 
of kinship, friendship, environment, or organisational bonds) rated 
second only to home ownership and supposed housing difficulties in the 
new location. More than 50 per cent. of the workers stated that they 
would not move under any circumstances. 

A survey carried out at Mt. Vernon, Illinois, at the beginning of the 
third year following the liquidation of a large freight-car manufacturing 
plant, showed that while one-third of the workers displaced had found 
jobs in other labour market areas, 43 per cent. of these still had their 
homes and families in the Mt. Vernon area, and endured the hardship of 
travelling long distances to and from work daily or at the week-ends. 
Most of the remaining 57 per cent. of the workers who had found em- 
ployment outside the area and had moved with their families were 
willing to take jobs in Mt. Vernon if such were available, even at substan- 
tially lower wages. The diversity of employment which was accepted by 
the rest of the workers after the lay-off (83 per cent. of those who had 
jobs in the Mt. Vernon area were working in non-manufacturing in- 
dustries) is an indication of their strong desire to remain in the com- 
munity. Most of those who were seeking jobs were doing so only in the 
local area.® 


1 Adjustment to Localised Unemployment, op. cit., p. 29; and “ Distressed Areas: A 
National Problem ”, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 


2“ Work and Wage Experience of Skilled Cotton-Textile Workers ”, in Monthly Labor 
Review, Vol. 63, July 1946, pp. 13-14. 


3 Inter-Industry Labor Mobility, op. cit., p. 27. 
Charles R. WALKER : Steeltown (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1950), pp. 175-176, 


5 Richard C. WiLtcock : “ Employment Effects of a Plant Shutdown in a Depressed 
Area”, in Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 80, Sep. 1957, pp. 1047-1051. 
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Age. 


Chief among the factors working against both change in employment 
and change of residence is advancing age, which accounts to a large 
extent for the failure of dissatisfied or displaced workers to search 
actively for a new job. Age is, of course, closely related to community 
ties and to home ownership, which, as we have seen, are important 
obstacles to migration. In addition the older worker may realise that 
despite expanding employment elsewhere, jobs are not readily available 
to workers past middle age. Since the average age of the displaced 
workers who remain in the depressed communities is high, they are often 
also unable to obtain new employment even when new industry comes to 
these communities.? 

A study of Harrison County, West Virginia, an area of general 
decline showing a continuing high level of unemployment, revealed that 
of the workers who had migrated in the two-year period 1953-55 (over 
18 per cent. of the total) more than two-thirds of the men were under the 
age of 45 and about three-fourths of the women were under 35.? 

To some extent the relative immobility of textile workers in New 
England may be related to age. The average textile worker is older than 
the average industrial worker, and often the textile worker has not had 
experience in other occupations. Having grown old in one kind of 
work he may have neither the inclination nor the ability to seek and find 
employment in another industry. Many of the older displaced workers 
who remained in the community and found non-manufacturing jobs are 
doing unskilled and relatively low-paying work as janitors, porters, 
hospital attendants, and so forth.* The continued loss of textile jobs and 
the relative immobility of the displaced workers have produced a high 
level of chronic unemployment in many New England textile towns since 
the end of the Second World War. 


Home Ownership and Lack of Housing Facilities. 


Apart from the attachment of people to private property acquired 
through long saving and planning and from all other related personal 
aspects, the ownership of a home imposes a serious financial handicap 
upon a potentially mobile worker. The burden is especially great in 
depressed areas because the sharp decline in real estate values in such 
areas means that the worker either is unable to dispose of his house or 
can do so only if he is willing to take a considerable loss. Property values 
have declined by a third, a half, or even more as a result of local de- 
pressions. The severity of the loss in a house sale is further emphasised 
by the high cost of housing and the crowded conditions frequently 
facing the worker who moves to an area with adequate job opportunities. 
A similar situation existed during the 1930s, when families lived in 
absolute destitution in homes valued at thousands of dollars but on 
which it seemed to be impossible to realise anything. Upon the shut- 
down of a large firm in New Haven, Connecticut, in 1929, only four of 


1 Depressed Industrial Areas—A National Problem, op. cit., p. 13; and “ The Problem 
of Depressed Areas”, op. cit., p. 488. 

2 Vincent F. GeGan and Samuel H. Tuompson : “ Worker Mobility in a Labor Surplus 
Area”, in Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 80, Dec. 1957, pp. 1453-1456. 

*“ Unemployment in New England Textile Communities ”, op. cit., p. 646; and Inter- 
Industry Labor Mobility, op. cit., p. 20. 

4“ The Problem of Depressed Areas ”, op. cit., pp. 489-490. 
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the 75 workers who were invited to transfer to another town expressed 
interest in the possibility; the prevailing reason was inability of the 
family to move, frequently because of home ownership. 

This factor stands out also as the preponderant reason why Ellwood 
City workers ? were reluctant to consider moving, regardless of housing 
conditions in the new location. The percentage of persons owning their 
homes was high among the displaced workers in Mt. Vernon * who had 
shown reluctance to move to another district. It averaged more than 
70 per cent. among ail categories of non-migrants working in the Mt. 
Vernon area, while 76 per cent. of the out-of-town workers and 51 per 
cent. of the migrants still owned their homes in Mt. Vernon at the time 
of the survey.* It is probable that the larger number of workers who 
now own their homes as a result of relatively high wages, a flexible 
credit system, and the policy followed under the National Housing Act 
of 1934, which encourages the building of workers’ homes, is a factor 
which reduces the mobility of workers in general. 

Home ownership seems to be a far more important factor in im- 
mobilising displaced workers than lack of housing in a new place with 
job opportunities. Although the normal movement of the population 
was restricted by the critical housing shortage that existed at the end of 
the Second World War and for some time thereafter, the margin between 
dwelling units added to the housing stock and the increase in households 
between 1950 and 1956, has substantially increased the stock of vacant 
units. It appears that, except possibly in a few areas, the population 
now has adequate freedom to move in so far as housing availability is 
concerned, and that no further significant increase in the over-all 
vacancy rate is required.® 


Unjustified Optimism. 


In many cases residents of depressed areas are reluctant to admit 
that their communities will remain depressed. The unemployed coal 
miner continues to hope that his mine will be reopened, and that he will 
be called back to work. A displaced textile worker in the north is often 
convinced that the industry will again be revived in hiscommunity. Even 
in some of the communities most seriously affected by the southward 
migration of the textile industry, there remains some hope among the 
displaced workers that the mills will be opened again. This may happen 
even in cases where the mills have been stripped of their machinery and 
where vacant buildings offer mute testimony to the permanence of the 
shutdown. Often workers remain in the vicinity for long periods in the 
hope of regaining their old jobs and the advantages that went with them, 
such as seniority rights, pensions and other welfare benefits.* Asa result 
many workers, rather than move away permanently, are travelling 


1 Ewan Criacue, Walter J. Couper and E. Wight Bakke : After the Shutdown (Institute 
of Human Relations, Yale University, 1934), pp. 50-51. 

2 See p. 303. 

3“ Employment Effects of a Plant Shutdown in a Depressed Area ”, op. cit., p. 1050. 

* Re-adaptation and Re-employment of Workers, op. cit., p. 84. 

5 “ Housing and Migration ”, in Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 81, Feb. 1958, pp. 142-145. 

® Depressed Industrial Areas—A National Problem, op. cit., p. 13 ; “ Distressed Areas : 
A National Problem ”, op. cit., p. 29 ; “ The Problem of Depressed Areas ”, op. cit., p. 490; 
“ Employment Effects of a Plant Shutdown in a Depressed Area ”, op. cit., pp. 1050-1051 ; 
and Inter-Industry Labor Mobility, op. cit., p. 85. 
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50 to 75 miles to work every day. The resulting burden in the form of 
nervous strain and disorganised family life, as well as the expense 
involved, are difficult to compute. 


MEASURES TAKEN OR ADVOCATED TO FACILITATE LABOUR MOBILITY 
Surveys and Studies 


Only in the past few decades has there been extensive interest in 
mobility. The regular collection of turnover figures by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics did not begin until 19291, while local labour market 
studies have mostly been undertaken within the past two decades. 
During the depression of the 1930s, a number of studies endeavoured 
to determine how displaced workers located new jobs during a period 
of high-level unemployment, and to point out the personal and social 
costs involved in the displacement of workers through the closing of 
factories. Later studies dealt with the voluntary movement of labour 
under conditions of relatively full employment and were primarily 
concerned with the operation of the labour market. All these studies 
were based upon empirical investigation, and their authors sought, 
among other things, to verify or disprove accepted notions based upon 
theoretical analysis of the influence of wage differentials upon labour 
mobility.” 

The labour shortage during the Second World War and the realisa- 
tion of the difficulty of persuading workers to change jobs, and more so, 
of inducing them to leave their home towns, led to a large amount of 
government-sponsored research and analysis of the factors influencing 
labour mobility. 

Continuing labour scarcities after the war, the dispersion, decline, 
decentralisation and expansion of industries, changes in the occupational 
structure, etc., and the importance of worker adjustment to these changes, 
have all contributed to a continuance and expansion of empirical studies 
on labour market behaviour. Almost all of the later studies have been 
designed on the assumption that the labour market behaviour of workers 
is influenced not only by wage differentials but also by psychological 
and social forces.* 

In view of the urgent need to find solutions to the problem of chronic 
labour surplus areas the Bureau of Labour Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labour has recently undertaken a programme to 
develop methods for the study of labour mobility on the basis of informa- 
tion obtained from the records of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance and the state unemployment insurance agencies. The object 
is to get concrete information on workers who have migrated and those 
who have stayed in a given area, and this is expected to be useful in 
shaping both public and private policy with regard to these areas. This 
procedure makes it possible to cover a large number of workers, in 
contrast with mobility studies based on personal interviews, the scope 
of which is limited by the considerable time and cost involved by such a 
method. The latter type of investigation, however, is the only one avail- 
able for such important purposes as studies of attitudes and motivation.* 


1“ Unions and Labor Mobility ”, op. cit., p. 83. 

2 Inter-Industry Labor Mobility, op. cit., pp. 10-11. 

8 Richard C. Witcock : Small City Job Markets (Urbana, Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations, University of Illinois, 1958), pp. 2-3. 

4“ Worker Mobility in a Labor Surplus Area ”, op. cit., p. 1451. 
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Transfer of Workers to Re-located Plants 


Most of the time new or re-located industries draw their labour 
supply from local sources, although in many cases transfer of all or a 
part of the workers to the new location is offered by the moving firm. 
Often only a small percentage of workers take advantage of these offers. 
Key employees—managerial and professional personnel—are more 
inclined to follow the companies provided the new site offers good 
housing, schools, churches, climate and recreational and cultural op- 
portunities. ' 


Notice of Move. 


Most companies have found it advantageous to give employees 
ample notice of an impending move in order to stop disrupting rumours 
and allow the employees enough time to get accustomed to the idea and 
make plans of their own in connection with the move.? Depending on 
the distance involved, many companies allow at least one trip to the 
new community for the employees and their families, and possibly a 
second trip to look for living quarters. The policies followed by companies 
in such matters vary a great deal. Sometimes an information bureau 
is set up in the firm to provide full information on working and living 
conditions in the new location.® 


Housing and Resettlement Arrangements. 


In most cases companies assist employees in their search for new 


housing by having a qualified representative in the new community. 
This representative may be a real-estate broker or an employee assigned 
full time to give help and advice during the moving period. Some 
companies reimburse employees for losses incurred through unexpired 
leases or in selling their old homes. Others simply make a lump sum 
allowance to cover interim resettlement expenses. 


Trade Union Action 


Where employers have closed individual plants or a chain of plants, 
the unions have sought to charge the employer with the responsibility 
of moving employees to other sites. While, in the past, most unions 
have endeavoured to ease the effects of plant moves largely by meeting 
-ach situation as it arose and by attempting at the time to negotiate 
measures to minimise the blow to workers, the increased migration 
of industry in recent times is pushing this problem to the front of many 
bargaining tables. At present an increased effort is being made to 
write minimum protection into agreements long before any plant 
move may be contemplated. Unions are emphasising three types of 
measures in collective bargaining: (1) encouraging management to 
maintain some work at the existing plant, if the undertaking is to be 


1“ Migratory Americans ”, op. cit., p. 15 ; and Workers and Industrial Change. A Case 
Study of Labor Mobility, op. cit., pp. 29-30 and 160. 

2? Francis J. Roprericks: “ Advance Planning for Plant Re-location (excerpt of a 
paper presented at the Annual Mid-Winter Personnel Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association in Chicago, 17-19 February 1958)”, in Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 81, 
Apr. 1958, p. 376. 


3 Steeltown, op. cit., p. 174. 
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moved ; (2) providing for the transfer of affected workers to the new 
location ; and (3) the grant of a financial cushion for displaced workers 
who do not choose to move or cannot be transferred to the new location. 
In the case of multi-plant companies, unions seek to obtain an under- 
standing that where work is moved from one location to another the 
union shall be recognised in the new location, and the agreement will 
apply wherever the company’s work is performed and will automatically 
be extended to any new plant acquired by the company. : 


Advance Notification and Consultation of Unions. 


Unions are insisting that they be notified and consulted on any 
contemplated move as early as possible so that they can examine the 
reasons involved and join in exploring all possible means of minimising 
the effects on the workers. Advance notice of any plant transfer will 
also allow workers who are due to be displaced to seek and find jobs 
with a minimum loss of time. 


Transfer of Workers to New Jobs. 


When work is moved from one locality to another, unions want 
every effort made to help the workers affected. Although the steps 
stressed in negotiations by different unions vary on details, the following 
summarises broadly the views being expressed by various unions 
and agreed to by many companies—in bargaining on this problem. 

Workers should not be forced to bear the entire economic burden 
of readjustment during a period of plant re-location, but management 
must consider the cost of protecting displaced workers as one of the 
economic costs it must assume in the moving of work. The primary 
type of protection is to give the abandoned worker the right to follow 
his work. 


Wages. 

Workers should receive a pay comparable to their former wage. 
If only lower-paying jobs are available, the unions want the company 
to guarantee the transferring worker his old wage for at least an agreed 
period, making up the difference between the new job rate and the 
worker’s former rate. 


Retraining. 


The unions stress that where the available new jobs may require 
somewhat different or additional skills which the normal worker could 
ordinarily master after a reasonable retraining period, the company 
should provide the necessary retraining to equip the worker for his 
new duties. 


Payment of Expenses of the Worker's Re-location. 


The unions consider that the company should pay all of the expenses 
involved in moving the worker and his family and possessions and 
resettling the family in the new community. A bargaining proposal 
on this point has been formulated, for example, by the Executive Board 
of the United Auto Workers, which has stressed that, in addition to 
the payment of all costs of economic losses incurred by the workers 
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because of the movement of the plant, the employer should be required 
to pay a re-location allowance to the worker to enable him to meet 
his added daily cost during the period of re-location and adjustment. 
In advancing a similar proposal, the International Union of Electrical 
Workers has pointed out that management usually now bears the cost 
of the family’s moving expenses for executives and supervisory personnel. 


Sentority. 


It is proposed that a transferred worker should retain all rights 
accumulated at the old plant. Whereas in the recent past the seniority 
clause has operated generally only within a plant and not among 
different plants of one company or in the industry as a whole, an increas- 
ing number of union contracts now provide for company-wide seniority 
rights for displaced workers.! As the seniority clause forms the basis 
of all the worker’s conditions of employment in the American under- 
taking (apprenticeship, promotion, discharge and allowances) workers 
usually regard the maintenance of their rights in this respect as a sine 
qua non in any move they might agree to make.” 


Examples of Agreements. 


The railroad unions and the leading railroads in the United States 
have long had special provisions to protect workers whose jobs are 
moved in any consolidation, merger, or pooling of different railroad 
lines. Protective features based on the above principles are provided 
by the Washington “ Job Protection” Agreement negotiated in 1936, 
containing in particular the following points : 


(1) At least 90 days’ notice of a contemplated consolidation is to be 
given to the union and employees, with a statement of the proposed 
work moves and an estimate of the number of employees affected. 
Consultation with the union is to be arranged within 30 days after the 
notice. 


(2) An affected worker has the right to exercise his seniority to claim 
another job with pay at least equal to that of the job he has held. 


(3) He is guaranteed that for the next five years of employment 
he will not be in a worse position as to compensation and working 
conditions than at the time of the movement of work. If he is transferred 
to a lower-paid job, the company makes up the difference between 
his new pay and the former pay. 

(4) A worker transferred to another location is entitled to reimburse- 
ment for all expenses of moving his household and personal possessions 
and for the travelling expenses, including living expenses for himself 
and his family, and his actual wage loss during the time of the transfer 
(plus up to two days’ additional pay for the time used to find a new 
home). Workers are also protected against losses suffered from sale of 
their home, a contract to purchase a house, or an unexpired lease. 
If a worker is laid off within three years at the new location, he is to be 
reimbursed his expenses for the move back. 


1 Solomon Barkin : “ Problems of Industrial Migration”, in J.U.D. Digest (Washington, 
D.C.), Vol. 3, Summer 1958, p. 119. 


2 Steeltown, op. cit. p. 178. 
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An agreement concluded before the war between the Textile Workers 
Union of America (C.1.0.), and the American Viscose Company required 
employees displaced by technological changes to be placed on a preferen- 
tial list for re-hiring when appropriate vacancies occurred in any of the 
plants of the corporation. As a result, hundreds of displaced workers in 
one plant were absorbed in new plants built by the company.' 

A special agreement for the transfer of workers, negotiated in 1956 
by the International Association of Machinists and the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation prior to the transfer between 1956 and 1957 of more than 
1,800 employees from an old to a new plant of the Corporation’s Missile 
Systems Division, provided for the transfer of workers at company 
expense. The workers had to move nearly 400 miles, from Los Angeles 
to Sunnyvale and Palto Alto, California. As work was transferred to 
the new location, the company asked the workers involved to transfer 
with it. Notice of this transfer opportunity was to be given as far in 
advance as was reasonably possible. Necessary selection of employees 
was carried out on the basis of seniority among those competent to 
perform the work involved. Transferred employees retained all seniority 
rights acquired at the old plant. The company paid the expense of 
moving and storing normal household belongings, and it handled also 
the moving arrangements of household goods. Workers were paid a 
mileage allowance (8 cents a mile) for driving their families to the new 
location, and provision was made for travel by air or rail if needed. 
A per diem allowance was provided for one day’s travel and for a 30-day 
resettlement period after arriving. The allowance was $10 per day for 
the worker, $10 for his spouse, and $5 for each dependant.? 

The following collective bargaining demand for 1958, designed to 
protect displaced workers, was recently formulated by the United 
Automobile Workers : (1) displaced workers to be permitted to transfer 
to new locations with full seniority rights ; (2) contract standards in 
effect in the old plant to be in effect in the new plant ; (3) all expenses, 
including economic losses, incurred by the worker in moving himself 
and his family to be met by the employer ; (4) a worker who for personal 
reasons elects not to transfer, to be paid a severance allowance ; and 
(5) area-wide seniority agreements to be established in multi-plant 
operations.* 


The United States Employment Service and Geographic Mobility 


Geographic mobility is facilitated by the United States Employment 
Service, which assists workers in finding jobs, classifies areas according 
to the adequacy of labour supply, and handles work connected with 
inter-state agreements on social security in so far as unemployment 
insurance is concerned. 


Area Classification and Area Employment Information. 


Since the late 1940s the Department of Labour’s Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security has maintained a classification system in which 
major labour market areas are classified every two months according to 


1 Solomon Barkin : “ Human and Social Impact of Technical Changes ”, in Industrial 
Relations Research Association : Proceedings of Third Annual Meeting, op. cit., p. 123. 

2 Collective Bargaining Report (Washington, D.C., A.F.L.-C.1.0.), Vol. 2, No. 10, Oct. 
1957. 

3 Harry P. Conany: “ The 16th Convention of the United Automobile Workers ”, in 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 80, June 1957, p. 699. 
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the level of unemployment and the immediate outlook for changes in 
employment levels. This system, which permits labour markets through- 
out the country to be compared, is confined to 149 major areas con- 
taining cities with a population of 50,000 or more. The Bureau classifies 
also upon their request any smaller labour market areas in which un- 
employment is found to exceed 6 per cent. of the labour force and no 
immediate improvement is foreseeable.' 

A recently published guidebook ? is expected to be useful in counsel- 
ling job applicants who are considering migrating to other areas. This 
publication, which will be periodically revised, contains information on 
area industrial characteristics, major sources of employment, skills of 
the work force, employment and unemployment data, wages and wage 
rates, occupational characteristics, long-term labour market trends, and 
related items which were previously available only in fragmentary form 
from widely scattered sources. 


Clearance Operations. 


Clearance is a process of bringing workers in one area into contact 
with jobs in another. It is used by local employment service offices 
to fill non-agricultural job openings for which there is not an adequate 
supply of local workers and for which employers are willing to recruit 
applicants from other areas. Openings are put in clearance only if 
(1) wages are not substantially less favourable than prevailing rates for 
similar work ; (2) working conditions are as favourable as the average for 
similar industries; and (3) minimum compensation is specified. In 
addition, the availability of housing is considered. Such openings are 
listed every two weeks by all state employment security agencies in the 
“Inventory of Job Openings ” * which is distributed to all local em- 
ployment offices within the state of origin and to all other state agencies. 

In an effort to alleviate shortages of workers in professional and 
managerial occupations, an expanded inter-area placement service has 
been created for these occupations. Some 80 local and state employment 
offices are designated as special employment centres which have on file at 
all times a nation-wide list of job openings. Under the regular clearance 
procedure used for the purpose, job openings are then matched at the 
centres against the applications listed at any of the 1,750 local offices.‘ 


Inter-state Agreements for the Payment of Benefits. 


The variations in the state unemployment insurance systems and the 
fact that they apply only to the employers and workers in each state 
have created many problems. In part these have been solved through 
voluntary inter-state agreements. 

An Inter-state Benefit Plan was recently developed to make it 
possible for a worker who has accumulated benefit rights in any state to 
exercise these rights and obtain benefits when he is in another state, 


1 Adjustment to Localised Unemployment, op. cit., p. 25. The Labour Department's 
regular publication in this field is the Bi-monthly Summary of Labor Market Developments in 
Major Areas (Washington, D.C., U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment 
Security). 

2 Area Manpower Guidebook (Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, 1958). 

3 Annual Report of the U.S. Department of Labor for the Fiscal Year 1957, p. 96. 

4“ Improved Placement Service for Professional Workers”, in The Labor Market and 
Employment Security (Washington, D.C.), Nov. 1957, p. 6. 
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Under the plan a worker can file a claim for benefits in any state, such 
claims being forwarded each day to the liable state. In the same way an 
Inter-state Wage Combining Plan was adopted to overcome the problems 
of workers who move from state to state on short-time jobs and never 
earn enough in any one state to be eligible for benefits. Finally, Inter- 
state Reciprocal Coverage Agreements are intended to overcome the 
difficulties of employer liability for contributions. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEPRESSED AREAS : ACTION BY COMMUNITIES, 
GOVERNMENT, AND TRADE UNIONS 


Community Action 


Measures of economic readjustment in depressed areas have centred 
around redevelopment rather than on facilitating migration. Moreover, 
although an important emigration, mainly of young and unattached 
workers who move elsewhere in search of better opportunities, does take 
place from these areas, it is not considered desirable as it involves 
significant economic losses in addition to personal and social losses. In 
addition to the fact that homes are depreciated, communities have 
normally made a considerable economic investment in facilities such as 
public works, schools, churches, libraries, etc., which will be under- 
utilised or abandoned if the population moves out. 

While local development organisations concentrate their efforts on 
attracting new business enterprise, little has been done to increase the 
occupational or geographic mobility of displaced workers. In at least 
two instances, however, additional steps were taken and specific pro- 
grammes initiated to place unemployed workers in newly created jobs. 
One programme is known as the Rockeville Plan, under which the 
Connecticut Employment Service undertook, in 1951, the experiment of 
administering aptitude tests to a large number of displaced textile 
workers in Rockeville, Connecticut, and of bringing an inventory of their 
skills and aptitudes to the attention of prospective employers newly 
established in Rockeville ; personal contacts were also made with em- 
ployers within commuting distance. Following this programme, which 
attracted wide attention since substantial numbers of workers found 
employment in this way, the so-called Utica Experiment was undertaken 
in an effort to train displaced workers for new jobs. More than 1,000 
textile workers in Utica, New York, took advantage of this opportunity, 
and most of them were successful in finding new employment.? 


Government Action 


Until quite recently the redevelopment of depressed communities 
was considered to be essentially a local matter, and in practice depended 
upon local initiative and activity. In 1956, however, the Council of 
Economic Advisers recognised that the fate of distressed communities 
was a matter of national as well as local concern. Legislative proposals 


1 William F. Lusn: “ Inter-state Agreements Help Claimants and Employers ”, in 
Employment Security Review (Washington, D.C.), Vol. 23, Apr. 1956, pp. 15-18; and 
Olga S. Hatsry : “ Inter-state Claimants Receive $77 million in Payments ”, in The Labor 
Market and Employment Security, Nov. 1957, pp. 13-17. 

2 Mary M. Dewey and Joseph P. Dyer: “ The Rockeville Plan”, in Employment 
Security Review, Vol. 19, July 1952, pp. 24-25. Inter-Industry Labor Mobility, op. cit., 
pp. 146-149; and Depressed Industrial Areas—A National Problem, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 
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for federal assistance to depressed areas were introduced during the 
84th Congress (1955-56). Three broad types of assistance are contem- 
plated by the Bills in question : technical assistance to industrial de- 
velopment groups ; financial aid for attracting industry ; and relief of the 
unemployed.! No specific measures are envisaged regarding migration. 
Moreover, the policy statement of the National Planning Association's 
Special Committee on Depressed Areas indicates that increased migra- 
tion from these areas, which would result in the further depreciation of 
economic and social values, should not be encouraged until all other 
measures have failed. Subsidised migration is considered to be a last 
resort, an acknowledgment that the unemployment problem cannot 
be solved locally.? 


Trade Union Action 


A minimum programme of assistance by the federal Government, 
providing, inter alia, for retraining and transportation of workers to 
new locations, has been drawn up by trade unions. The programme 
stipulates that federal funds should be made available for retraining 
programmes. When jobs are not available for a displaced worker within 
his own labour market area but suitable employment, acceptable to 
him, can be obtained outside, funds should be provided to assist him 
to meet the cost of transporting his dependants and his household effects. 

In order to prevent undue plant re-location, a Sub-Committee on 
Migration and Subsidisation of Industry was formed recently by the 
National Legislative Committee of the American Federation of Labour, 
which advanced a series of recommendations for legislative action.* 


CONCLUSIONS 


The relative willingness of the American worker to move from job 
to job, from industry to industry and from one part of the country 
to another has greatly facilitated the adjustment of labour supply and 
demand in a dynamic and changing economy. However, relatively high 
average rates of mobility conceal the fact that most of the movement 
between jobs is confined to a small minority, and that many workers, 
in particular older workers, are reluctant to change their job or their 
place of employment. In this, mobility trends in the United States 
bear a striking, though not unexpected similarity, to those observed in 
Western Europe in the survey carried out by the European Coal and 
Steel Community. 

The reluctance of many workers to accept employment outside 
their own area has brought about high rates of unemployment in some 
places where employment opportunities are declining. Confronted with 
such situations, official circles have emphasised the need for encouraging 
the development of new industries in the areas affected, in order both 
to bolster economic activity and to combat unemployment. 

However, while the development of new industries has helped to 
prevent further economic decline in those areas, it appears to have 
been less successful in providing employment for all the displaced 
workers. Increasing attention has therefore been given recently to the 


1 Guy WaTERMAN : “ Federal Aid to Depressed Areas ", in American Economic Security 
(Washington, D.C.), Vol. XIII, No. 2, Mar.-Apr. 1956, p. 32. 


2 Depressed Industrial Areas—A National Problem, op. cit., pp. viii-ix. 
3 Subsidized Industrial Migration, op. cit. 
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special problems arising in the re-employment of displaced workers. 
Where displacement is the result of plant re-location, the trade unions 
have insisted that undertakings have a responsibility for helping workers 
to follow their employment. The measures advocated include, in par- 
ticular, assistance to ease the financial burden involved in making the 
move, retraining to facilitate adaptation to a new job, and protection 
of wages and seniority rights. The fact that provisions of this kind 
have been incorporated in several recent collective agreements shows a 
recognition on the part of the companies concerned of their responsibility 
in ensuring security of employment under fair conditions. It must be 
stressed, moreover, that such protective measures have been introduced 
through the process of collective bargaining and not as a result of 
legislation, although there is now a demand on the part of the trade 
unions for federal action in this field. 

Clearly, where workers lose their jobs because of the re-location of 
plants, the generalisation of arrangements such as those described above 
can, to some extent, prevent structural unemployment. It would not, 
however, affect situations where a reduction of employment opportunities 
is brought about by the decline of certain industries and where displaced 
workers, for the lack of the right qualifications, fail to be absorbed in 
other industries in their own area, and either fall victim to prolonged 
unemployment or have to content themselves with inferior jobs. 

The question has recently been asked whether in such cases it is 
wiser public policy to abstain from any action which would specifically 
encourage migration, or rather to assist and guide such migration in the 
best interest of the individual’s economic security and of proper utilisa- 
tion of manpower. Unions in particular have made proposals for federal 
assistance in meeting the cost of transportation of workers to a new 
place of employment (it is of interest to note that such schemes are 
in force in a number of European countries). Until now, however, this 
has not been felt to be a proper responsibility of federal or of state or 
local authorities. Nevertheless, it is recognised that to the extent that 
the immobility of workers is due to misapprehensions regarding future 
employment prospects in their own area and insufficient knowledge of 
openings available elsewhere, the spread of reliable information on 
these points is a useful and necessary function, which the employment 
service must carry out. The area classification system introduced by 
the employment service a few years ago, and more particularly the 
recently published Area Manpower Guidebook, render great services in 
providing workers with accurate information which helps them in 
deciding whether or not they should move to another area. Improved 
vacancy clearance arrangements serve a similar purpose and contribute 
to better manpower distribution. 

However, it seems that in any circumstances there will inevitably 
remain a “ hard core” of displaced workers who cannot or do not want 
to leave their home town. For these people the Rockeville Plan and 
the Utica Experiment, described in the foregoing pages, prove par- 
ticularly significant in that they show the results that can be obtained 
through systematic job prospection and retraining programmes designed 
to find jobs for displaced workers in their own area or within commuting 
distance of it. Indeed, it would seem that such programmes could 
usefully accompany any schemes for promoting the development of 
new industries to replace declining ones, which bring about far-reaching 
changes in the job structure of a community. 





Trends in National Productivity, 
1950-1957 


The appraisal of trends in national productivity calls for measures which 
are considerably broader than the traditional statistics of productivity in 
manufacturing. No international standards for such measurement exist, 
and a variety of methods have been used. The present article suggests use 
of the ratio between real gross domestic product and number of persons 
employed, a ratio regularly computed by the Federal Republic of Germany. 

This method, applied experimentally with respect to ten countries over 
a seven-year period (1950-1957), suggests an increase in national pro- 
ductivity ranging from roughly 15 per cent. in mature industrialised 
countries such as the United Kingdom and the United States, to 40 per cent. 
or more in two countries (Japan and the Federal Republic of Germany) 
which were suffering from war devastation at the beginning of the period. 
National productivity increased less than productivity in manufacturing in 
most of the countries, but the difference was pronounced only in the case 


of Japan. 


The level of living of a people depends ultimately on the productive 
efficiency of the economic system in which they work. Information on 
the level and development of a nation’s productivity is consequently of 
great importance in framing economic and social policy and in measuring 
economic accomplishment. 

Most of the statistics on productivity which have been produced in 
the past have related to manufacturing industry.'!. Productivity in 
manufacturing is of great significance because a substantial part of the 
population in many countries is dependent on manufacturing and 
because this segment of the economy may set the pace for other sectors. 
From an over-all point of view, however, special interest attaches to 
aggregate or global productivity data covering the entire economy. In 
any attempt to appraise the level of “national productivity ” such 
non-manufacturing sectors as construction, mining, trade, the service 
industries and agriculture must, of course, be taken into account. 
Moreover, in agrarian economies productivity in manufacturing alone 
may be quite meaningless as an indicator of national productivity. 

The usefulness of measuring national productivity is commonly 
recognised, and a number of different approaches to such measurement 
have been made. Thus national revenue per head has often been used as 
a crude indicator of national productivity. Alternatively gross national 
product per head or per person of working age has sometimes served. 


1 See, for example, the following articles, published in earlier issues of the Jnternational 
Labour Review: “ Productivity Trends in European Manufacturing ”, Vol. LX XI, No. 5, 
May 1955, pp. 532-541; and “ Recent Productivity Trends in Western European Manu- 
facturing Industry ”, Vol. LX XVI, No. 1, July 1957, pp. 61-71. 
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No international standards for this measurement have been established, 
however, and the method used has depended largely on the objective to 
be served and the nature of the data immediately at hand. The measure- 
ments undertaken in the present article are partly experimental, there- 
fore, and do not at all preclude other measurements which may lead to 
somewhat different results. 

Comparisons of national productivity are of interest either as between 
countries or as between different periods of time. Since the measures 
employed are almost sure to be expressed in monetary terms, however, 
comparisons between countries involve special problems and will not 
be undertaken in this article. Somewhat similar problems are involved 
in comparisons over time, but here they are less severe and are subject 
to generally accepted solutions. The following discussion deals with 
changes in national productivity in ten countries over the period 
1950-1957. 


THE CONCEPT OF NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY 


Before considering the special implications of national productivity, 
it is essential to indicate what is meant by productivity as the term is 
here employed. In principle productivity is here taken to mean the 
ratio between volume of output and the corresponding volume of labour 
input. Thus the result of the combined effects of all the factors of 
production—labour, capital, land and management—is related to the 
input or expenditure of only one of them. While it would be most 
instructive to compute similar ratios for the remaining three factors of 
production, actual measurement of the quantitative input of these 
other resources is extremely difficult, if not impossible ; in any event no 
satisfactory data of the kind are yet available. 

Thus productivity as defined here covers but one—although perhaps 
the most important—aspect of the general phenomenon of productivity. 
It is therefore sometimes referred to as “ labour productivity ”. It is 
necessary to affirm emphatically, however, that the productivity 
measured is influenced not only by the skill and effort of human labour 
but also by the amount and quality of the land and capital equipment 
employed, and the production and managerial techniques applied—to 
mention but the most fundamental factors affecting productivity. 

National productivity then is the quotient of the volume of the 
total output of an economy divided by the volume of labour expended 
in its creation. The ratio represents a very broad average and it is well 
to keep this in mind. National output comprises a vast number of 
different products including agricultural commodities, textiles, metal, 
wood and chemical products, as well as commercial, government and 
personal services. The labour expended is also of different types and 
qualities ; determination of the volume of labour consequently raises 
additional problems. The two components of the productivity ratio are 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 


National Output 


The output of an economy taken as a geographic entity is con- 
veniently measured by the “ domestic product ”. This concept encom- 
passes the total of all the goods and services produced that have become 
available for consumption or for capital formation. Commodities used 
up in the production of other commodities are excluded, because from 
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the point of view of the economy as a whole they are only intermediate 
products fed back into the system. In other words each activity or 
industry is reckoned to have contributed to the domestic product only 
that part of its gross output which corresponds to its own “ value 
added”. It follows that total domestic product is identical with the 
aggregate value added by all economic activities in the country taken 
together. 

The domestic product may be measured gross or net, at market 
prices or at factor cost. The gross domestic product includes those final 
goods which are to replace the capital assets used up in the course of 
production whereas the net domestic product is net of capital consump- 
tion allowances. Factor cost comprises the total remuneration of the 
factors of production, that is the sum of compensation of employees, 
interest, rent and profits ; factor costs differ from market prices because 
of the inclusion in the latter of indirect taxes (such as sales taxes, 
customs duties, etc.) minus subsidies (which tend to reduce prices). 

There are thus four concepts of domestic product, each with its 
own applications. For the purpose of measuring national productivity 
the gross domestic product at market prices seems to be best suited. 
Gross domestic product represents the most comprehensive measure of 
the final output of an economy. While it is true that part of this product 
does not constitute any real gain to the economy because it only replaces 
—actually or compensatorily—the capital assets consumed in the 
production process, this feature appears desirable, since we are here 
concerned with the output aspect of production, not with its income 
aspect. An important advantage of market prices, as compared with 
factor cost, is mentioned below. 

At this point it may be recalled that output as the numerator of the 
productivity ratio represents in principle the physical volume of pro- 
duction measured in tons, cubic metres, number of units, etc. Now it 
is obvious that the vast range of goods and services making up the gross 
domestic product cannot be summed up in one figure unless the quan- 
tities of all components are first expressed in terms of money. In order 
to exclude the influence of fluctuations in the value of money the products 
counted have to be measured at constant prices, that is the prices 
prevailing in a certain base period. In principle both market prices and 
factor cost may serve as a basis of valuation, but actually market prices 
are to be preferred since suitable price indices to deflate the current 
values of certain factor costs such as profits and interest do not exist. 

It will be noted that the use of constant prices, while eliminating the 
influence of changes in the value of money, fails to take account of two 
factors directly affecting the volume of output : changes in the relative 
prices of the different commodities and changes in the quality of output ; 
consequently, somewhat different results will be obtained depending 
upon the base period chosen. However, these factors are not likely to 
assume major importance unless long-term comparisons covering more 
than ten or 15 years are made ; in any event, their effects on the results 
of the proposed measurement may be reduced by choosing as a price 
basis a year somewhere in the middle of the total period under review. 
Another deficiency of gross domestic product estimates at constant 
prices stems from the fact that certain services forming part of the 
gross domestic product, notably general government services, are not 
valued in the market place ; thus they can only be assessed in terms of 
what is paid for them, the principal useful deflator being the index of 
average wages and salaries of the employees concerned. Certain goods 


7 
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and services which are not exchanged in the market, such as the house- 
hold services of housewives, are not taken into account in the standard 
national accounts and hence are excluded from gross domestic product. 


Labour Input 


In measuring productivity the volume of labour should have the 
same scope—in terms of the activities covered—as the output to which 
it is to be related. The most appropriate measure of national labour 
input to match with the gross domestic product would be the total 
volume of time worked, account being taken of the quality of the work 
performed. 

To obtain an over-all picture of a nation’s productivity the volume 
of national labour should include the work performed by employers, 
own-account workers and family workers, in addition to that rendered 
by wage earners and salaried employees. This is especially true in view 
of the changing proportions of the various types of labour which are 
used from time to time. Most economies are undergoing a gradual 
development towards industrialisation, in the course of which an 
increasing number of self-employed and unpaid family workers change 
their status to become employees without, however, necessarily working 
more intensively than they did before. Thus, if national labour input 
were limited to comprise the work of wage earners and salaried employees 
only, it would tend to show a continuing increase when in effect the 
total volume of national labour input may have remained virtually 
unchanged. 

Unfortunately, the concept of national labour input outlined above 
cannot—at least not yet—be achieved statistically. The closest approxi- 
mation at present possible is that of the average number of members of 
the labour force employed. This expression of labour input suffers from 
considerable shortcomings. To begin with it takes no account of the 
quality of labour. Each person reckoned to belong to the labour force is 
counted as one unit, be he a highly qualified professional worker or an 
unskilled labourer. The employed labour force thus represents the 
unweighted total of all economically active persons at work. These 
comprise self-employed persons and unpaid family workers as well as 
employees. The armed forces are included, as their services form part of 
the gross domestic product. The unemployed, however, are excluded 
since they do not contribute to production while out of work. House- 
wives engaged only in household duties in their own homes are excluded, 
as indicated above. 

Secondly, by using the number of persons employed to represent 
labour input no account can be taken of the time worked by each person. 
This would not be a serious limitation if the over-al! average hours of 
work per worker remained relatively constant from year to year and if 
average hours of work in the various individual segments of the economy 
continued to maintain about the same relationship to each other. In 
fact, however, due to changes in national legislation and practice with 
respect to hours of work, hours in many countries have experienced an 
appreciable downward trend. Moreover, increased overtime tends to 
lengthen hours in times of great business activity, while short-time work 
is often resorted to instead of reduced employment in depression periods. 
Statistics regarding average hours of work throughout an entire economy 
are extremely rare, but such data exist for the United States over the 
period covered by the present study. The annual averages of such data 
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show only a modest decline of 1.6 per cent. in hours of work from the 
first part of the period (1950-52) until the latter part (1955-57), but a 
drop of 3.5 per cent. from the relatively prosperous year 1953 to the 
following year when the economy felt some recession. It is clear that 
such information, if available for all of the countries studied, would 
appreciably influence the results obtained. 

Changes in the relative length of the work week from one part of the 
economy to another—for example an increase in hours in a highly 
productive sector offsetting a decrease in a sector characterised by low 
productivity—may also affect the productivity ratio. It will be noted, 
however, that such internal changes in hours of work have much the 
same effect as internal shifts of employment. Both will be obscured 
where labour input is measured in terms simply of the average number 
of persons employed in the economy as a whole. 


THE STATISTICAL Data USED 


The statistical data used in the following comparisons of recent trends 
in national productivity are drawn from a variety of national and inter- 
national sources. For one country, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
ready-made official data on the gross domestic product per worker are 
available.’ In other cases the data on gross domestic product and on the 
number of the labour force employed have been taken from separate 
sources ; thus special care has had to be taken in relating the two types 
of data to each other. Unfortunately, many countries lack compre- 
hensive data to represent either the numerator or the denominator of 
the productivity ratio. Reasonably adequate figures were obtained for 
only ten countries in North America, Western Europe and the Far 
East (Japan). 

The data on gross domestic product at constant prices were taken 
primarily from the General Statistics Bulletin of the O.E.E.C.2 These 
data are uniformly expressed in market prices of 1954; the O.E.E.C. 
has taken great pains to present the respective national data on a 
comparable basis. The prices of 1954 represent a very convenient period 
of valuation as they refer to about the middle of the total period here 
considered (1950-1957). The data for Japan, however, have had to be 
drawn from national publications and, unfortunately for present 
purposes, are measured in prices of 1934-36. The figures for Japan are 
therefore to be interpreted with particular caution owing to the consider- 
able difference between the base period of the price weights and the 
period actually under review. In addition, they refer to the net national 
product at factor cost ; this falls short of gross domestic product at 
market prices, mainly through its exclusion of capital consumption 
allowances and net indirect taxes. 

The data on the number of employed persons in the labour force 
have for the most part been taken from the Year Book of Labour Sta- 
tistics 1958.8 As, in principle, gross domestic product includes military 
services, data relating to the civilian labour force were adjusted where 


1Cf. “Das Produktionsergebnis je Beschaftigten in den grossen Bereichen der 
Volkswirtschaft 1950 bis 1957 ”, in Wirtscha/t und Statistik, 10. Jg., N.F., Heft 3, Mar. 1958, 
pp. 147-157; and “Das Sozialprodukt im Jahre 1957 in konstanten Preisen”, ibid., 
Heft 6, June 1958, p. 326. 

2 January issue, 1959. 

3 Geneva, I.L.O., 1958. 
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necessary to include the armed forces. Whenever possible some kind of 
annual average of the number employed has been used in order to 
obtain a figure representative of the entire year. In two cases, however, 
the available data were limited to mid-year estimates (Austria ; Great 
Britain : 1950 to 1952), while the data for Italy relate to a single week at 
the end of April or the beginning of May ; since in these cases the points 
or periods of reference are the same for each year it is unlikely that the 
results are substantially influenced by seasonal factors. Regarding the 
United Kingdom it should also be mentioned that the available data 
on the number employed cover Great Britain only, while the gross 
domestic product estimates refer to the United Kingdom proper. It is 
unlikely that this discrepancy can substantially influence the results 
obtained from a comparison of relative changes in view of the fact that 
the labour ‘orce of Great Britain represents about 97 per cent. of that 
of the entire United Kingdom. 

The labour input data used for the Netherlands, which were drawn 
from national sources, deserve special mention as they represent total 
number of man-years worked, rather than the number employed. 

It may be noted in passing that the number of countries included in 
the following comparisons was limited by the non-availability of suitable 
data on the number employed rather than by the lack of data on gross 
domestic product ; this may be surprising in view of the recent vintage 
and complex nature of national accounts statistics of which these latter 
data form part. Census data on the labour force, or economically 
active population, which indeed exist for an impressively large number 
of countries, are of little help in this context. More up-to-date figures on 
employment in limited sectors of the economy are also insufficient. 


What is needed are comprehensive current series on the number employed, 
preferably on a monthly basis, so that a continuous picture of the change 
in the volume and composition of the employed may be obtained. 


OUTPUT PER PERSON EMPLOYED 


The statistics described above may be compared to provide a rough 
measure of national production per man employed during the years under 
study. The picture obtained 1s very comprehensive, particularly for 
industrial countries ot the type included in the present study. It covers 
not only agriculture and non-manufacturing industry but also trade, 
government, and a wide variety of other services. The data are examined 
first from the point of view of cumulative changes from 1950 to 1957, 
then on a year-by-year basis for the intervening years. 


Cumulative Changes 1950 to 1957 


Table I shows the cumulative changes from 1950 to 1957 in the form 
of index numbers (1950100). For this seven-year comparison data 
are available for only eight countries—Belgium, Canada, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

On the whole the magnitude of the gains achieved is impressive. The 
smallest increases in real gross domestic product per worker amounted 
to 14 per cent., a rate sufficient to support a steady improvement in 
levels of living. At the other extreme national productivity in Germany 
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and Japan rose by 40 per cent. or more during the seven-year period. 
Both gross domestic product and the number employed increased in 
every country, but the former showed the greater gains. 

In interpreting these figures it is well to remember that they represent 
relative changes. Obviously the same absolute increase in the volume 
of production is relatively more important in a country where the level 
of product per worker is low than in a country where it is high. 


TABLE I. INDICES OF ESTIMATED REAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
PER WORKER IN SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1957 


(1950=100) 





--}———— 


Gross 
domestic 
product 
per worker 


Real gross Labour 
Country domestic force 
employed 





Oe Se 104 118 
i eae ea E 115 116 
Germany (F.R.)....... | 122 141 
nik oe ae ee ke 176: | 121 146! 
Wetmetiands .....%..% 139 113? 1233 
DP re le oy ys |S 129 103 126 
United Kingdom ...... 120 106 4 114 
ee ee ee eee 128 110 116 











1 Net national product at factor cost (national income). * Total number of man-years worked. 
* Gross domestic product per man-year. * Mid-year estimates relating to Great Britain only. 


In general the smallest relative gains were recorded in countries 
which had already achieved a high level of productivity by 1950, such 
as the United States and the United Kingdom. Germany and Japan, 
the two countries reporting the greatest gains, had been heavily struck 
by the war, and economic recovery, delayed as it was, started practically 
from scratch. Rapid advances in product per worker were accomplished 
once the process of readjustment to existing capacity was under way. 
They continued until pre-war levels of productivity had been regained, 
some time after 1950. Thus the exceptionally high rates of increase in 
gross domestic product per worker as shown for the two countries in 
table I are in no small measure due to the fact that in 1950—the base- 
year of the present comparison—the two economies were still performing 
well below their potentialities. Annual rates of growth in productivity 
in both countries have tended to decline as stabilisation on a new plat- 
form has been achieved. 

The gains in gross domestic product per worker achieved by Canada, 
the United Kingdom and the United States display considerable simi- 
larity, ranging slightly above or below 15 per cent. The fact that relative 
increases in national productivity tend to be smaller in well industrialised 
countries than in less developed areas has already been alluded to. An 
important factor behind this phenomenon is as follows. In industrially 
mature countries such as the United Kingdom and the United States 
the “ rural exodus ” is nearly completed. The benefits deriving from a 
movement of agricultural workers into more productive occupations 
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elsewhere in the economy are largely exhausted. Consequently, the 
chief major factor through which further increases in over-all pro- 
ductivity may be obtained is additional capital investment. Since the 
existing stock of capital assets is already very large, however, the addi- 
tions must be fairly substantial—other things being equal—before an 
appreciable relative gain in national productivity will result. 

It is therefore not surprising that in the comparatively less 
industrialised Netherlands, for example, a notably higher increase in 
domestic product per worker was accomplished, amounting to about 
one-fourth of the 1950 base figure. In 1947 one-fifth of the labour force 
of this country was engaged in agriculture but by 1957 this proportion 
had decreased by nearly half. There was thus considerable room for 
productivity gains to be derived from rationalisation in agriculture, the 
labour thereby released moving into more productive occupations in the 
industry or services sectors. In addition, during the same period about 
16 per cent. of the net domestic product was ploughed back into the 
economy, representing an average net investment rate well above 
that of the United Kingdom or the United States. 

The indicated gains in national productivity were smaller in most 
cases than the corresponding gains in output per worker in manu- 
facturing. This is perhaps not surprising, since manufacturing is usually 
the most dynamic major sector of the economy and since many recent 
developments in technology and in organisation have been particularly 
applicable in manufacturing. Except with respect to Japan, however, 
the differences were not as great as many would have expected. Ob- 
viously there is much greater scope for the efficient allocation of resources 
(from less efficient to more efficient uses) in the economy as a whole than 
in the manufacturing sector alone, and this factor appears to have been 
of considerable importance during the period in question. Roughlv 
comparable estimates for the various countries (1957 as a percentage 
of 1950) are as given in table II. 


TABLE II. INDICES OF ESTIMATED REAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
PER WORKER AND OF PRODUCT PER WORKER IN MANUFACTURING 
IN SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1957 


(1950=100) 





Total economy 
. Manufacturing 
oeeee vous (product per worker) * 





EE gt eee te, CO re es 118 127 
SS ee eee ee ee 116 110 
ge 2 a 141 144 
OS ee ee 146 230 
CS Se ee ee ee 123 127 
0 126 132 
Wmeees MIOMOM™ 2 wt tt 114 114 
i 116 117 








jig leettaianiabianineatiadtatendnienioin as 


1“ Worker ”, as used here, refers in most cases to wage earners and salaried employees. More refined 
indices are available for some of these countries, taking account, for example, of changes in average hours of 
work in manufacturing. For present purposes, however, it seems desirable to compute all of the indices on a 
uniform basis. 
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TABLE III. ESTIMATED YEARLY CHANGES IN REAL GROSS DOMESTIC 
PRODUCT PER WORKER IN SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1950 to 1957 








-—————_— he oe 


1951 } 1953 | |} 1955 
as per as per as per 
cent. of ent. cent. of | cent. of 

1950 9 1952 1954 


1956 
as per 


4 . * 
Country Item cent. of 


| 
| 
| 








| 
| 





oa , 110.7 § 102.7 110.9 105.7 
' ny : 103.3 | 102.0 | 101.1 
107.3 | 103.3 | 104.6 | 


| Belgium .... | 104.9 | 103.9 104.3 | 103.7 | 100.8 
102.6 100.0 101.1 | 101.2 | 100.5 
102.2 103.9 103.2 | 102.5 | 100.3 


Canela. . kk. 105.6 103.7 108.8 | 107.6 | 99.9 
102.9 101.8 102.3 | 104.0 | 102.5 
102.6 101.9 106.4 | 103.5 | 97.5 


111.8 107.8 111.9 | 106.3 | 104.9 
103.0 102.7 103.6 | 103.6 | 102.5 
108.5 105.0 108.0 | 102.5 | 102.4 


| Germany (F.R.) 


wt » 
heok? 





| Italy 
| Japan 


107.7 107.6 106.8 | 104.1 | 105.8 | 
: ; 104.6 98.6 | 103.5 
102.0 | 105.6 | 102.2 


112.6 : 107.8 | 102.2 | 108.2 | 110.1 | 109.2 
101.4 . 105.9 | 101.3 | 103.3 | 101.9 | 102.6 
111.0 : 101.9 | 100.9 | 104.7 | 108.0 | 106.4 





- 


On>F OWP> 





102.4 . 108.4 | 108.1 | 105.6 | 105.2 | 102.5 
101.0 A 102.3 | 103.4 | 102.3 | 102.0 | 100.9 
101.4 : 106.0 | 104.5 | 103.3 | 103.1 | 101.5 


Netherlands . 


oon 


104.0 . 102.2 | 105.0 | 102.2 | 104.3 | 102.9 
100.6 i 100.0 | 100.7 | 100.7 | 100.6 | 100.6 
103.4 , 102.2 | 104.3 | 101.4 | 103.6 | 102.3 


| Norway . 


United Kingdom . 





_ 


101.6? 81 100.51) 101.4 | 101.3 | 100.7 | 100.0 
102.3 > 103.3 | 103.0 | 102.3 | 101.1 | 101.7 

















103.9 6 | 103.8 | 104.4 | 103.6 | 101.9 | 101.7 | 


| 108.0 1 | 104.5 | 98.3 | 108.0 | 102.3 | 101.0 
| 104.0 .2| 101.3 | 98.1 | 102.7 | 102.4 | 100.4 | 
| 103.8 9 | 103.1 | 100.3 | 105.2 | 99.9 | 100.7 | 


* A = Gross domestic product ; B = Labour force employed : C = Gross domestic product per worker. See also footnotes. 

Note. A point (.) indicates “ figures not available ”. 

1 Based on mid-year estimates. * Basic data refer to end of April/beginning of May. * Net national product at 
factor cost. ‘ Net national product at factor cost per worker. * Total number of man-years worked. * Gross domestic 
product per man-year. * Great Britain only. Changes from 1950 to 1953 based on data referring to end of June. 


| United States 


On> OW>P Or OD> 








—— | 


Annual Rates of Growth 


Table III presents for ten countries indices of year-to-year changes 
in real gross domestic on. the number employed and gross domestic 
product per worker. The basic data for each year are expressed as a 
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percentage of the respective data for the preceding year. In addition to 
the countries included in table I, Austria and Italy have been added, 
although data on the number employed are not available for the whole 
period covered. 

The indices provide significant detail regarding the cumulative 
figures dealt with in the preceding section. The sum of the annual 
changes falls somewhat short of the cumulative changes shown in 
table I, of course, because of the difference in the base-years used in the 
two tables. 

The data reveal that output was by far more flexible than the related 
labour input during the period studied. In the extreme case of Japan 
the yearly changes in gross domestic product varied from 2 per cent. to 
nearly 13 per cent. while the employed labour force moved within the 
range of only 1 to 6 per cent. Thus the pattern of annual changes in 
gross domestic product per worker was essentially determined by the 
movements in the numerator of the ratio, the denominator always 
following suit at a much retarded pace. 

More than half of the countries featured in table III experienced an 
average annual increase in gross domestic product per worker in excess 
of 3 per cent. These include Austria (5.9 per cent.), Japan (5.3), the 
Federal Republic of Germany (5.0), Italy and Norway (3.3), and the 
Netherlands (3.1). These countries are in general less well industrialised 
than the remaining nations represented in table III ; in addition all of 
them were more or less severely affected by the war and subsequently 
engaged in a lengthy process of economic recovery, which in most cases 
extended into the period here considered. Lower average annual gains 
in gross domestic product per worker were achieved in Belgium (2.3), 
the United Kingdom (1.9), and Canada and the United States (2.1), all 
of which are among the most industrialised nations of the world. 

The aforementioned averages conceal considerable fluctuation in the 
growth of national productivity within the periods to which they relate. 
In Germany and Japan, as has already been noted, the extremely high 
rates of increase registered for 1951, when economic recovery was still 
in full swing, declined in the immediately following years. Other fluctua- 
tions in rates of growth in gross domestic product per worker are due 
primarily to changes in general business conditions. For example, the 
1954 drop in the gross domestic product of Canada and the United 
States clearly reflects the recession from which the two countries were 
then suffering ; the European countries were largely unaffected by this 
cyclical movement. In Canada this drop in gross domestic product 
even resulted in a fall in national productivity, since the number em- 
ployed remained virtually unchanged. But this retardation in the growth 
of national productivity was more than made up by the gains accom- 
plished in 1955 when in both the United States and Canada gross 
domestic product per worker rose by 5 and 6 per cent. respectively, 
which is well above their average in recent years. The year 1955 appears 
to have been relatively favourable in most of the countries ; in Japan 
the boom extended into 1956 so that in this year alone national pro- 
ductivity went up by 8 per cent. In 1957 the rate of national produc- 
tivity growth increased in only three countries, although these increases 
were well below those achieved prior to 1956. 
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The Reduction of Hours of Work in Sweden 


Whenever a Swedish Government contemplates passing legislation 
on a major issue, it tends to submit the problem to a commission made 
up of representatives of the political parties, employers’ and workers’ 
organisations and various other bodies concerned. 

An example of this occurred in 1954 when the Minister of Social 
Affairs appointed a Commission of Inquiry (following a parliamentary 
proposal the year before) to investigate the reduction of working hours, 
which was being called for by the trade unions. 

Its terms of reference were to examine the possibility of reducing 
hours of work by stages from a maximum of 48 to a maximum of 40 
a week. The Commission’s report was published in 1956 in two volumes 
and was then submitted by the Government to a large number of 
associations and organisations for their views. One hundred and seventy- 
five of these bodies were consulted and made their comments to the 
Government. The Commission’s recommendations were reached unanim- 
ously, i.e. they represented a compromise of a type which is eminently 
characteristic of employer-worker relations in Sweden and has enabled 
the country to combine social progress with social peace over a period 
of several decades. 

A German translation of an original Swedish publication giving a 
detailed account of the work and conclusions of the official inquiry 
has recently appeared.! Its joint authors, Mr. Ernst Michanek and 
Mr. Ingvar Ohlsson, the former a sociologist and Secretary of State 
and the latter an economist and university professor, acted as secretaries 
to the Commission while having the same rights as the other members. 

They give an exhaustive review of the subject, dealing in turn 
with all the issues brought to light. They begin by describing the posi- 
tion in Sweden at the end of 1957, and survey the legislation in force 
at that time in industry, agriculture, commerce and catering. They 
show that for the vast majority of Swedish workers, maximum hours 
of work were 48 a week, although rather less than 10 per cent. of the 
labour force had a shorter working week. The point is made that in 
actual fact, taking the year as a whole, hours of work for the labour 
force in general were a good deal less than 48 a week. In the first place, 
three weeks’ statutory paid holiday must be deducted from the 52, 
but since some workers are entitled to even longer holidays, the average 
length of holiday to be deducted from the total number of hours worked 
is estimated by the authors to equal three-and-a-third weeks or 160 
working hours. To this must be added an average of 15 public holidays 


2 Ernst MICHANEK and Ingvar Ontsson: Verktirzung der Arbeitszeit. Schwedische 
Untersuchungen. Translated from Swedish by Liselott Croner from Utredningen om 
kortare arbetstid (Stockholm, Statens Offentliga Utredningar, Nummer 1956: 20). Gét- 
tingen, Verlag Otto Schwartz & Co., 1958. 320 pp. 
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a year, which (allowing for the fact that at least four of them fall on 
Saturdays) is equivalent to two-and-a-half weeks or at least 112 hours 
of work. Thus the authors come to the conclusion that at the end of 
1957 the Swedish worker was employed on the average during the 
year for 48 times 52=—2,496 hours minus 296 hours (i.e. 24 hours, 
owing to the fact that actual working hours are shorter by half-an-hour 
a week on the average, plus 160 hours’ annual holiday plus 112 hours’ 
public holidays) ; the Swedish worker was thus employed for 2,200 hours 
in a normal year. This figure is equivalent to 45.8 full 48-hour weeks 
or 52 weeks of 42.3 hours each. 

While hours of work in Sweden are subject to statutory regulation 
the law is frequently supplemented by collective agreements, which 
usually aim at lowering the statutory maximum still further. The law 
allows overtime to be worked and the inquiry revealed that on the 
average industrial workers put in 42.4 hours of overtime a year, municipal 
workers 52 hours and workers in commerce 58.6 hours. 

The law also allows a number of variations in individual cases 
either above or below the 48-hour weekly limit. The authors argue in 
favour of a flexible system giving due weight to the interests of the 
individual worker as well as to those of society. A statutory reduction 
in hours of work must not be carried out in such a way as to impair 
certain objectives held to be important for society as a whole. 

After describing the position in other countries—for which it draws 
widely upon I.L.O. reports—the book gives a brief historical review 
which leads to a discussion of the arguments put forward by supporters 
of a further reduction in hours of work. These arguments, according 
to the authors, fall under three headings : social or protective ; economic, 
aiming at an optimum working week from the standpoint of produc- 
tion ; and political, forming part of the campaign for greater justice 
and a fairer distribution of income and leisure among the social classes. 

Looking at the question from the protective angle, the authors 
show that over the last few decades the number of employment injuries 
has shown a steady fall, standards of health have constantly improved 
and the average expectation of life has risen. While this factor cannot 
always be held to justify a further general reduction for certain classes 
of workers such as women and young workers, it appears to be even 
less applicable to adult workers as a whole—although this does not 
always mean that the growing demand for leisure will not play an 
important part in the movement for shorter working hours. In the last 
resort a choice has always to be made between greater leisure, more 
consumer goods and higher investment. 

The authors devote a series of chapters to the more specifically 
economic side of the problem and the conclusions which emerge from 
their analysis are heavily qualified. In their view, a reduction in working 
hours has such contradictory effects on the labour force and on produc- 
tion itself that it is difficult, if not impossible, to express them in statistical 
form, and it is hard to draw any clear-cut conclusions one way or the 
other. The modern industrial economy is extremely adaptable and this 
could help to facilitate the introduction of a shorter working week, but 
the authors’ counsel caution lest this adaptability should be subjected 
to too sharp a strain. Gradual reform appears in any event to be prefer- 
able to a sweeping reduction because of the need to give industry time 
to “digest” the higher costs, which are bound to have some effect 
on prices. Whenever the reduction of hours of work is carried out in 
such a way that it leads to excessive wage increases, the economic 
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consequences are liable to impair the whole value of the reform. If the 
latter is to be carried out properly, active co-operation is necessary 
between employers and workers (or partners in the labour market as 
the authors call them), coupled with a vigorous economic policy. These 
conditions appear to have been fulfilled in Sweden where, as a result of 
the Commission’s recommendations, it was decided to reduce the 
average working week by stages from a maximum of 48 hours to a 
maximum of 45. The first step in this reform began at once in 1958, 
when the working week was shortened from 48 to 47 hours without any 
reduction in hourly or weekly wage rates. In many cases the workers’ 
and employers’ organisations agreed to take the reduction in the form 
of seven or eight Saturdays off during the summer months. The process 
is due to be completed by 1 January 1960. 

As recommended by the Commission of Inquiry, the central employ- 
ers’ and workers’ organisations may agree to spread this reduction 
over a longer period. 

This book is of the utmost value not only because of the precision 
and clarity with which the authors explore this very complex economic 
and social problem, which affects the very life of nations, but also 
because of the nature of the solution put forward for their country. 
Moreover—and this is perhaps its chief importance—it describes in 
detail the way in which all the parties concerned rose to their responsi- 
bilities when confronted with the problem. It was this which enabled 
a compromise to be worked out that won the employers over to a step 
regarded by the workers as a distinct social gain and which secured the 
workers’ support in making the change-over in such a way as to cause 
the least possible disturbance to production. 

J. R. 


Publications of the International Labour Office 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. 


Forty-third Session, 1959. Report VI(2) : anaes of Workers against 

Radiations. Geneva, 1959. 131 pp. $1; 

The first chapter of this report reproduces ae general observations made 
by governments on various points and their replies to the questionnaire 
attached to Report VI(1).! The second contains the proposed Conclusions 
drawn up by the International Labour Office on the basis of these replies, 
preceded by the comments of the Office where appropriate. If the Conference 
considers that one or more international instruments should be adopted on 
the protection of workers against radiations, the Conclusions it adopts at its 
43rd Session will be used as a basis by the Office in drafting texts which will 
be submitted to governments in order to enable the Conference to take a 
final decision on the subject at a later session. 


— Report VIII(2). Collaboration between Public Authorities and Employers’ 
and Workers’ Organisations at the Industrial and National Levels. Geneva, 
1959. 76 pp. 75 cents ; 4s. 6d. 

Gives the substance of the replies from governments to the questionnaire 
attached to Report VIII(1) *, an analysis of the significant points in them, 
with comments by the International Labour Office where appropriate, and 
the proposed Conclusions. If the Conference considers that one or more 


1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1958, p. = 
* Ibid., No. 3, Sep. 1958, p. 316. 
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international instruments should be adopted concerning collaboration 
between public authorities and employers’ and workers’ organisations at the 
industrial and national levels, the Conclusions it adopts at its 43rd Session 
will be used by the Office in drafting one or more texts which will be sub- 
mitted to governments in order to enable the Conference to take a final 
decision on the subject at a later session. 


Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


Third Report on the Agricultural Policies in Europe and North America. 
Report prepared by the Ministerial Committee for Agriculture and Food. 
Paris, 1958. 469 pp. $4; 24s.; 1,400 French francs ; 15.60 Swiss francs. 


Other Publications * 
General. 


ALLEN, A. M. Sophy Sanger, A Pioneer in Internationalism. Glasgow, 
University Press, 1958. x+312 pp. 21s. 
A book describing the part played by one of the early “ international 
ioneers ”, Sophy Sanger, in the pre-1919 International Association for 
bour Legislation which preceded the I.L.O. and in the early days of the 
I.L.O. itself, where Sophy Sanger was concerned with the establishment and 
development of the J.L.0O. Legislative Series. The book is particularly 
interesting as a personal account of certain aspects of the thought and action 
entering into the creation and evolution of the I.L.O. during its first years and 
of life in and around Geneva at that time. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEYDEN, DOCUMENTATION OFFICE FOR East EUROPEAN 
Law. Law in Eastern Europe. Edited by Z. SzirMal. Publication No. 2 
of the Documentation Office for East European Law, University of 
Leyden. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1958. 129 pp. 

This book contains two chapters in English and one in French. The first 
chapter in English, which deals with legislation in the People’s Republic 
of Poland between 1945 and 1957, is by Z. Nagorski and deals with the 
Constitution and Government, land reform, nationalisation and works 
councils ; the second chapter in English, by J. C. L. Huiskamp is entitled 
“ Taxation in the Eastern Zone of Germany ”. The chapter in French by 
S. Cirkovié is on nationalisation in Yugoslavia and management by workers’ 
councils. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


AKAEMMaA HAYK CCCP, HMxcTHTYT 9KOHOMHKH. IxKoHOMUYECKOe CompydHUYEcmEO 
u é63auUMONOMOLb Mewcdy Cosemckum CoHWw30M U eéBponelickKumu cmpaHamu 
HapodHoll demokpamuu. Moscow, H3gatenpctBo Akajlemun HaykK CCCP, 
1958. 230 pp. 8.10 roubles. 

Economic co-operation and mutual assistance between the Soviet Union 
and the Peoples’ Democracies of Europe, published by the Economics Insti- 
tute of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 


Anprus, J. Russell, and MOHAMMED, Azizali F. The Economy of Pakistan. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1958. xviii+517 pp. 45s. 


* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a 
subsequent issue of the Review. 
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This book is the joint effort of a Pakistani economist and an American 
expert stationed for a time in Pakistan. It gives in precise, factual terms an 
account of the economy of the country and its manifold problems of develop- 
ment and contains valuable facts and figures compiled in easily usable tables. 
The sources used are for the most part official, e.g. committee reports, the 
Five-Year Plan, statistical abstracts, government white papers, and publica- 
tions of the respective ministries. 

Special mention may be made of the chapter on agricultural and indus- 
trial labour, where the authors have gone into the question of freedom of 
association, minimum wages, standard hours of work, conditions of watk and 
general conditions of living in some detail. 


AvrRaAMOVIC, Dragoslav, assisted by Ravi, Gulhati. Debt Servicing Capacity 
and Postwar Growth in International Indebtedness. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1958. xvi+228 pp. $5. 


BavErR, P. T. Economic Analysis and Policy in Underdeveloped Countries. 
Published for the Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Center. 
Durham, N. C., Duke University Press ; London, Cambridge University 
Press, 1957. xiii+145 pp. $3. 

This book reproduces three lectures given at Duke University, and con- 
tains also a useful reading list. 

In the first lecture, entitled “ The Economic Study of Underdeveloped 
Countries ”, the author raises the question whether the hypotheses of econo- 
mics, based chiefly on study of relatively advanced economies, yield successful 
explanations and predictions in the different conditions prevailing in under- 
developed economies. He is convinced that they do, even though it is 
sometimes difficult to recognise the familiar responses when they take place 
in an unfamiliar institutional setting, and he gives examples to support his 
view. The second lecture, on the “ economic landscape ” in underdeveloped 
countries, argues, inter alia, that although the level of economic attainment 
in the underdeveloped world is generally still low this does not mean that 
these countries are stagnant. Poverty is compatible with even very rapid 
growth, if the growth is of recent origin and the country had until recently 
reached only a very low level of technical and economic attainment. In the 
third lecture, on “some issues of policy”, the author regards the extension of 
the range of choice, that is, an increase in the effective alternatives open to 
people, as the principal objective and criterion of economic development, and 
discusses a number of measures intended to promote economic growth, in- 
cluding compulsory saving, in the light of this criterion. 


CarTER, C. F., and WILtiaMs, B. R., on behalf of the Science and Industry 
Committee. Investment in Innovation. London, New York, Toronto, 
Oxford University Press, 1958. ix+ 167 pp. 


CENTRE DE RECHERCHES SOCIO-RELIGIEUSES, Brussels, and CENTRE “ EGLISE 
VIVANTE ”, Louvain. Bilan du monde, Tome I, 1958-1959. Encyclopédie 
catholique du monde chrétien. Paris, Tournai, Casterman, 1958. 


xx-+ 407 pp. 


COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Defense Against Inflation. 
Policies for Price Stability in a Growing Economy. A Statement on 
National Policy by the Research and Policy Committee of the Committee 
for Economic Development. New York, 1958. 96 pp. $1. 

This statement on national policy by the Committee for Economic 
Development, which is composed of 150 leading United States business men 
and educators and is supported by voluntary contributions from business 
and industry, begins by noting that “ inflation is one of the major unsolved 
economic problems of our times”. Consumer prices have doubled in the 
United States since 1939, and the Committee warns that recovery from the 
current recession may bring a further substantial rise in prices. After an 
analysis of the causes of inflation and the measures which may be taken 
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against it, the following conclusions, among others, are drawn : (1) Creeping 
inflation is neither desirable and acceptable, nor essential to economic 
growth. (2) For the United States stable wrices and high employment can 
both be achieved if suitable policies are adopted. (3) In peacetime inflation 
should be prevented by competitive forces and by restraint on the part of 
both business and labour, rather than by government controls. (4) If the 
tendency to inflation persists, competition must be strengthened in both 
business and labour markets. But “the main problem lies in labour 
markets .... We recommend that the basic laws of the country be reviewed 
to see whether they permit labour organisations to have a degree of economic 
power which is not in the public interest.” 


Conac, Gérard. La fonction publique aux Etats-Unis. Essai sur le régime du 
Civil Service fédéral. Préface d’André de LAUBADERE. Cahiers de la 
Fondation nationale des sciences politiques. Paris, Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1958. 251 pp. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PRODUCTIVITEIT. De meubelindustrie in de 
Verenigde Staten van Amerika. Rapport Studiegroep Meubelindustrie. 
Summary in English. The Hague, 1958. 132 pp. 8.50 florins. 


CROWTHER, Geoffrey. The Wealth and Poverty of Nations. Foreword by 
Homer D. Crotty. Claremont College, California (published for the five 
Associated Colleges at Claremont), 1957. 48 pp. $2.75. 


Desal, Neera. Woman in Modern India. Foreword by Gardner Murpuy. 
Introduction by Kamaladevi CHATTOPADHYAYA. Bombay, Vora & Co., 
Publishers Private Ltd., 1957. 314 pp. 10 rupees. 


A comprehensive study of the changing status of women in India in 
relation to changing economic, social and cultural patterns. The book 
stresses the tremendous handicaps suffered by women in a framework of 


poverty and ignorance and in a setting still heavily dominated by traditional 
values as regards women’s role in society and “ women’s work”. It urges 
Indian women themselves to play a far more active part in combating 
reactionary attitudes and in advancing practical equality for women in all 
spheres. 


Hawkins, E. K. Road Transport in Nigeria. A Study of African Enterprise. 
Accra, Ibadan, London, Oxford University Press, 1958. viii+99 pp. 
15s. 


HOFFMANN, W. G. The Growth of Industrial Economies. Translated from 
the German by W. O. HENDERSON and W. H. CHALONER. Manchester, 
University Press, 1958. xiii+-183 pp. 25s. 

A revised and expanded version of a book first published in German in 

1931 by the Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft, University of Kiel, under the title 

Stadien und Typen der Industrialisierung. 


Houssiaux, Jacques. Le pouvoir de monopole. Essai sur les structures indus- 
trielles du capitalisme contemporain. Collection ‘“ Recherches écono- 
miques ” publiée sous la direction de Robert Gortz-GirEy. Préface de 
Robert Gortz-GirEy. Paris, Sirey, 1958. iv-+416 pp. 

This work does not confine itself to a study of monopoly in the strict 
sense of the word but sets out to formulate a theory covering all non-competi- 
tive situations. It falls into two parts. Guided by his own theories, 
Mr. Houssiaux begins by reviewing in the abstract the different ways of 
assessing monopoly power (and adds a major personal contribution). He 
then gets down to cases and analyses monopoly power in contemporary 
France. There is a detailed bibliography. 


Jack, D. T. Economic Survey of Sierra Leone. Freetown (Sierra Leone), 
Government Printing Department, 1958. 75 pp. 8s. 
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KRAUER, Alexander Walter. Die Rolle der Fiskalpolitik im Rahmen der 
englischen Vollbeschaftigungspolitik von 1945 bis 1951. Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors der Staatswissen- 
schaften der philosophisch-historischen Fakultaét der Universitat Basel. 
Basle, Buchdruckerei V.S.K., 1957. 95 pp. 


KrUGER, Kurt. Die amerikanischen Begriffe des Arbeits- und Zeitstudiums, 
mit Definitionen und deren deutscher Ubersetzung. Im Auftrag des 
REFA-Instituts, Darmstadt. Cologne, Frankfort-on-Main, Beuth- 
Vertrieb, 1958. 104 pp. 14 marks. 


Kus ty, Harold E. Profit Sharing at Baker Manufacturing Company, Evans- 
ville, Wisconsin, 1899-1958. Wisconsin Commerce Reports, Vol. V, No. 2, 
August 1958. Madison, University of Wisconsin, 1958. 106 pp. $1.15. 


LesrReET, L.-J., ALBERTINI, J.-M., CAILLOT, R., and others. L’enquéte en vue 
de l’aménagement régional. Guide pratique de l’enquéte sociale, IV. 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1958. 249 pp. 1,800 francs. 


This detailed manual, which is the fourth in a series, deals with the 
planning and execution of social surveys covering development areas ; these 
surveys are an essential first step towards framing any sound national 
development plan. The book, which is copiously illustrated, is divided into 
four parts, the first of which describes the procedure for drawing the boun- 
daries of the area selected for development, e.g. by ascertaining the homo- 
geneous areas, community units and areas affected by major public works 
schemes or industries. The second part is concerned with structural patterns— 
physical, demographic and occupational, and social. Economic analysis 
only enters the picture at this stage with an investigation into the products 
and potentialities of each area and an assessment of medium-term trends. 
Forecasts are then made taking into account any interdependent relation- 
ships or bottlenecks which may exist. By this stage it is possible to put 
forward proposals for regional development or planning based on technical 
compromises between needs and resources (which are not always easy to 
reconcile). While the planning expert puts forward what he thinks is the 
ideal solution, the conclusions arrived at in this way can only be a source of 
guidance and the final decision must rest with the political and economic 
leaders, who have to take social forces and public opinion into account. 


Ltrtu1, Hans Walter. Der Einfluss der Automation auf die Absatzgestaltung 
der industriellen Unternehmung. Eine Studie grundsatzlichen Charakters 
unter spezieller Beriicksichtigung der Konsumgiiterindustrie. Ziirich, 
Polygraphischer Verlag, 1958. xiv-+143 pp. 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, BUREAU FOR INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL 

ASSISTANCE, Netherlands. Facilities for Training in the Netherlands. 

A Netherlands Contribution to Accelerated World Development. The 

Hague, 1958. 107 pp. 

This publication deals with the possibilities of study, practical observa- 
tion and continued training which the Netherlands has to offer to foreign 
students. It contains a general outline of the situation in the Netherlands 
and chapters on agriculture, industry and economic affairs, transportation, 
labour, health and sanitation, education, public administration, social 
welfare and community development, housing, town and country planning 
and international courses. 


PETRE, René. Le probléme charbonnier belge. Etudes sociales, Nos. 18-19. 
Brussels, La pensée catholique; Paris, Office général du livre, 1958. 
136 pp. 63 Belgian francs. 


RHENMAN, Eric. Atomarbetet i fjorton lander. En studie av verksamhetens 
organisation. Stockholm, Studief6érbundet niaringsliv och sambhiille ; 
P. A. Norstedt & Séners Forlag i distribution, 1958. 177 pp. 10 crowns. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. Cuba, a Brief Political and 
Economic Survey. Prepared by the Information Department, R.I.I.A. 
Chatham House Memoranda. London, Oxford University Press, 1958. 
25 pp. 2s. 6 d. 


Statistics. 


Cuivers, Colin. Vital Statistics for Trade Unionists. London, The Workers’ 
Educational Association, 1958. v+58 pp. 


MINISTRY FOR SOCIAL AFFAIRS, POPULATION CENSUS OFFICE, Sudan. First 
Population Census of Sudan, 1955/56. 21 Facts about the Sudanese, by 
Karol J6ézef KrétrKi1. Khartoum, 1958. 60 pp.+diagrams and maps. 
This volume presents in popular style the salient facts disclosed by the 

first census of the Sudan, carried out between July 1955 and July 1956 in 

the different areas of the country. Twenty different reports, including a 

report on methods (2 vols.), are included in the census publication pro- 

gramme. Apart from the present volume, these are mainly technical or 
consist chiefly of statistical tables. The census disclosed a total population of 

10.25 million persons at 17 January 1956 (the mid-point of the period over 

which the enumeration extended), or about 18 per cent. greater than formerly 

estimated by the administration. This is equivalent to only four persons per 
square kilometre, the density ranging from 2,600 to two per square kilometre. 

The Sudan apparently has the highest proportion of population under 

15 years of age of all the countries of the world. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


ABEGGLEN, James G. The Japanese Factory. Aspects of Its Social Organiza- 
tion. Foreword by Everett E. HAGEN. Cambridge, Center for Inter- 
national Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Glencoe, 
Illinois, The Free Press, 1958. xiii+ 142 pp. 

The relationship between employees and the firm, the recruitment of 
personnel and the systems of rewards and incentives in the Japanese factory 
are closely examined in this work. The conclusions are that these human 
interactions in the factory are governed by a series of principles entirely 
different from those in western countries, notwithstanding the similarities in 
industrial technology and external appearance. 

The study, the first of its kind undertaken in Japan, undeniably con- 
stitutes a valuable contribution to the question how modern western tech- 
nology may be fitted into a non-western context with a different social 
inheritance. The chapters devoted to the welfare institutions as well as that 
analysing the difficulties encountered in raising productivity are equally 
worth noting. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Neil W. Sourcebook on Labor. New York, Toronto, London, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1958. xiv+1,104 pp. $9.75. 


Roserts, B. C., and FEINGOLD, Maria. Tvade Unions and Industrial Rela- 
tions in the Soviet Union. London, The Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, 1958. 31 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Labour Law. 


BALCELLS DE SARACIBAR, José Antonio. Derechos de los extranjeros en la 
legislacién laboral espaviola. Barcelona, Hermes, 1958. 61 pp. 50 pesetas. 


BRENNBERGER, Ulrich, and others. Der Wirtschaftsausschuss in der Praxis. 
Studienkreis fiir Sozialwirtschaftliche Betriebsformen e.V. “ Der neue 
Betrieb ”, Schrift 6. Essen, Archiv-Verlag, 1957. viii+ 113 pp. 9.75 marks. 
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DEUTSCHE ANGESTELLTEN-GEWERKSCHAFT. Schiffahrt und Beruf, 1958. 
Tarife, soziale Schutzgesetze, Berufsbilder und Gesetze. Die DAG als 
Organisation der Kapitdne und Schiffsoffiziere. Hamburg, Wareneinkaufs- 
und Vertriebsgesellschaft mbH, 1958. 198 pp. 1 mark. 


KRANKE, R., and Otte, St. Zu einigen arbeitsrechtlichen Fragen. IV. Teil. 
Schriftenreihe iiber Arbeitsrecht, 4. Berlin, Verlag Tribiine, 1957. 
120 pp. 1.45 marks. 


MINISTERIUM FUR ARBEIT UND BERUFSAUSBILDUNG, German Democratic 
Republic. Handbuch fiir den Arbeitsschutz. Berlin, VEB Deutscher 
Zentralverlag, 1958. xvi + 984 pp. 


Management. 


DooHER, Joseph, and MartTING, Elizabeth (editors). Selection of Manage- 
ment Personnel. Two volumes. New York, American Management 
Association, 1957. 906 pp. (the two volumes). 


Manuel pratique de l’agent de maitrise. 6me édition. Paris, Editions de |’entre- 
prise moderne, 1958. 188 pp. 

This is the sixth revised edition of a handbook for supervisors in industry, 
written by one of the pioneers in the training of supervisory staff in France. 
In separate chapters are treated the supervisor’s role in the undertaking and 
the problems of leadership, the supervisor facing problems of organisation 
of work and industrial safety, and his concern with the application of labour 
legislation. 


Manpower. 


Bancrort, Gertrude. The American Labor Force : Its Growth and Changing 
Composition. A Volume in the Census Monograph Series prepared for the 
Social Science Research Council, in cooperation with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. New York, John Wiley & 
Sons ; London, Chapman & Hall, 1958. xiv+256 pp. 

This volume in the Census Monograph Series (prepared in consultation 
with a number of public and private research agencies in the United States) 
is devoted to an exhaustive analysis of statistics from United States census 
and labour force sample surveys. While the data relate principally to the 
period 1940-56, historical information is provided back to 1890 in several 
cases. 

In addition to a brief survey of the economic activity of the population, 
based principally on labour force data for 1956, the volume contains a 
discussion of long-term trends in labour force participation and occupational 
composition from 1890 to 1955. An exhaustive analysis is provided of 
1940-50 changes in the pattern of labour force participation, with special 
reference to age, sex, marital status, fertility changes, education, colour, 
rural or urban residence, and labour market area. Analyses are also provided 
of trends in part-time work, patterns of family employment, and the prob- 
able labour force in 1975. The volume includes technical appendices on the 
quality of labour force data, the techniques of projection to 1975, and certain 
general problems of concept and measurement, as well as a number of detailed 
tables from the 1940 and 1950 censuses. 


MIERNYK, William, and Horow1tTz, Morris A. Engineering Enrollment and 
Faculty Requirements, 1957-1967. Prepared for the Committee on 
Development of Engineering Faculties of the American Society for 
Engineering Education. Urbana, Illinois, University of Illinois, 1958. 
xii+59 pp. 

This report was prepared for the Committee on Development of Engineer- 
ing Faculties established by the American Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion to consider the problem of recruitment, development and utilisation of 
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university teachers. It is based on the individual estimates of the deans of all 
engineering institutions in the United States granting engineering degrees 
regarding the numbers of engineering students both undergraduate and 
graduate ; the numbers of teachers needed for these students ; the salaries 
required to attract these teachers ; and the total resulting salary bills. 

The main conclusion of the report is that in order to attract the greatly 
increased number of engineering teachers who will be required (about 16,000 
in 1966-67 or a 76 per cent. increase over 1956-57), salaries will have to be 
raised to an average of $12,500 per year, an increase of 105 per cent, and the 
total salary bill for engineering teachers in 1966-67 will reach $200 million, 
an increase of 233 per cent. In the authors’ view the central problem 
in meeting the shortage of career engineering teachers is therefore of 
adequate financing. 


SHELDON, Henry D. The Older Population of the United States. Introductory 
and summary chapters by Clark Tissitts. A Volume in the Census 
Monograph Series prepared for the Social Science Research Council, in 
cooperation with the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. New York, John Wiley & Sons; London, Chapman & Hall, 
1958. xiii+221 pp. 

This monograph analyses the process of aging in relation to employment, 
income, and living arrangements. The book discusses the trends in the 
growth of the older population, the geographical distribution of this group, 
the problems of employment related to age, and the family structure and 
housing arrangements of older persons. 


UNIVERSITE LIBRE DE BRUXELLES, INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE SOLVAY. Etudes 
d’agglomérations. Tome I, Vol. II. Mont-Saint-Guibert. Le réle social de 
la profession, par Marthe ENGELBORGHS-BERTELS et Yvonne VERDUSSEN. 
Brussels, 1958. 421 pp. 325 Belgian francs. 

This volume is the second of a large-scale survey of the social life of a 
commune (Mont-Saint-Guibert) conducted by the Institut de Sociologie 
Solvay and is concerned with social and occupational groups. It sets out to 
analyse and explain certain characteristics and aspects of behaviour of these 
groups in relation to their social and occupational mobility. The survey 
draws on two kinds of sources, namely a general inquiry covering the 502 
households in the commune, which took six months in 1952, and was con- 
ducted by means of questionnaires and interviews ; and a special supple- 
mentary inquiry lasting nine months in 1955 and covering all the young 
people in the commune of either sex, whether single or married, between the 
ages of 14and 25. In addition, some 200 persons were given a test which was 
designed, inter alia, to find out why they happened to choose their particular 
occupations and also (on the basis of their replies) to grade occupations 
according to the social status attached to them. 

The book is divided into five parts. The first describes the population of 
Mont-Saint-Guibert at the present day, e.g. its age, activity rate, type of 
employment and degree of skill, together with the labour market and local 
employers, while the second part examines the question of mobility and 
analyses the circumstances which (apart from his father’s occupation) 
influence an individual’s working life, i.e. his first job, age on starting work, 
education, place of birth, age at marriage, wife’s occupation and father-in- 
law’s occupation. An attempt is made, using a mathematical approach, to 
compute the relative influence of these factors on the choice of job. The 
third part examines the composition of households while the fourth deals with 
the employment of women and the fifth with a special inquiry into the 
employment of young people and the reasons for the choice of job. There is 
a special section by Mr. Morsa classifying occupations according to the 
results of a special test of people’s preferences. 

This exhaustive survey brought to light some new facts and confirmed 
others about the existence of a social determinism which governs the choice 
of job and almost always impels a child to follow in his father’s footsteps. It 
brings out the decisive importance of the first job, despite any other changes 
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of job or occupation young people may make in the early stages of their 
career, since these changes take place within the same group of occupations. 
In fact, leaving out the question of aptitude and training, the extent to which 
an individual has any choice of occupation seems to depend entirely on the 
number of vacancies he happens to know about. The survey in its conclu- 
sions also emphasises the fact that upgrading based on seniority is looked 
upon as aright. This is a general trend which reflects a belief in the possibility 
of a steady improvement in conditions, both at work and in society as a 
whole, as a result of the progress of industry, the national economy and 
technical methods. 


Migration. 


BERTRAM, G. C. L. West Indian Immigration. Preface by Sir Charles 
DaRwWIN. Eugenics Society Broadsheet, No. 1. London, Eugenics Society, 
1958. 24 pp. 1s. 6d. 


In’T VELD-LANGEVELD, H. M. De weg naar het Westen. Migratiemotieven en 
migratiebeleid. Assen, Van Gorcum & Comp. N.V.-G. A. Hak & Dr. H. J. 
Prakke, 1957. 222 pp. 

This book presents the results of an investigation into the factors which 
promote or hamper the migratory movements from a so-called under- 
developed region of the Netherlands (East Groningen) to other parts of the 
country. The author has tried to conduct the study in such a way that its 
findings will throw light on problems not only of internal but also of inter- 
national migration. 

The survey clearly shows the need for a general classification of migrants 
according to their reasons for migrating, which could only be obtained by 
co-ordinated psychological, socio-psychological and sociological inquiries. 
It also points out that the value of such inquiries will be enhanced if they 
include an analysis of a sample group of non-migrants from the same region. 


MILBANK MEMORIAL FuND. Selected Studies of Migration since World War II. 
Proceedings of the Thirty-Fourth Annual Conference of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund, held October 30-31, 1957, at the New York Academy of 
Medicine, Part III. New York, 1958. 244 pp. $1. 


This is a collection of papers on various aspects of migration since the 
Second World War presented by a number of well-known migration special- 
ists at the 34th Annual Conference of the Milbank Memorial Fund and a 
record of some of the discussions. 

The following subjects are dealt with : a summary of the various types of 
international migration since the Second World War; the volume and 
direction of internal migration in Japan since 1945 ; a survey of prerequisites 
to immigration ; current immigration to the United States under existing 
laws and policies ; rural-urban migration in North Carolina ; the economic 
and social implications of demographic changes in the Chicago metropolitan 
area ; migration in relation to mental diseases in New York State during 
1949-51 ; methods and models for migration research ; economic effects of 
migration ; and internal migration in relation to economic development. 


TANNAHILL, J. A. European Volunteer Workers in Britain. Manchester, 

University Press, 1958. x+143 pp. 18s. 

A study of the British Government’s post-war schemes of recruitment of 
displaced persons from Europe for employment in Great Britain and an 
assessment of their results, based on information derived from official 
records and field research. The author describes in detail the origin and 
administration of the schemes, the difficulties which arose in connection 
with the recruitment, employment and settlement of the various groups of 
displaced persons concerned and some of the steps taken to overcome these 
difficulties. He surveys the progress made in the economic and social assimila- 
tion of the displaced persons who have remained in Great Britain and con- 
cludes, in the light of this survey, that the schemes were, on the whole, a 
success. 
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Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


CENTRO D1DATTICO NAZIONALE PER L’ISTRUZIONE TECNICA E PROFES- 
SIONALE. Convegno di studio dei direttori delle scuole industriali delle 
vegioni meridionali, Roma, Milano, Torino, Genova, 1956. Relazioni. 
Rome, 1957. 255 pp. 1,000 liras. 


Contains the papers read at a conference organised in 1956 at the request 
of the Committee of Ministers for Southern Italy by the National Technical 
and Vocational Teachers’ Training Centre. The course was held for the 
managers of industrial training schools in Southern Italy. The subjects 
covered were the foundations of technical training, by Ing. M. Pantaleo ; 
labour legislation and apprenticeship, by Dr. A. Altarelli ; the school and 
vocational training, by Prof. C. A. Cavalli; and occupation profiles, by 
Prof. E. Rossi. 


— Corso di aggiornamento per insegnanti tecnico-practici delle scuole indus- 
triali del Mezzogiorno per meccantci, Torino, 1956. Relazioni. Rome, 1957. 
412 pp. 1,600 lire. 


As part of the scheme for expanding teaching facilities in Southern Italy 
and the islands, which has been undertaken by the National Technical and 
Vocational Teachers’ Training Centre at the request of the Committee of 
Ministers for Southern Italy, a refresher course for engineering instructors 
from vocational schools in Southern Italy was held in Turin from 4 June to 
7 July 1956. 

This volume describes the main subjects (general and technical, theoreti- 
cal and practical) covered by this course, which conformed to the standards 
laid down by the Italian Ministry of Education (Directorate of Technical 
Education) and which took place with the co-operation, and on the premises, 
of the Fiat Motor Company. 


TscHuDIN, Mary S., BELCHER, Helen C., and NEpDELsKy, Leo. Evaluation 
in Basic Nursing Education. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958. 
xvi+ 304 pp. 


UNION NATIONALE DES INGENIEURS TECHNICIENS. L’ingénieur technicien, 
sa formation, sa situation, son évolution. Brussels, 1957, 142 pp. 


This book deals with the position of the non-graduate engineer trained 
in a technical college. In publishing it with the financial support of a number 
of firms employing engineer technicians, the U.N.I.T. set out to: (1) define 
the position of the engineer technician in the industrial and administrative 
hierarchy ; (2) provide the reader with reliable information, drawn wholly 
from official sources, on the general and specialised training given in tech- 
nical colleges ; (3) collate the legislative provisions relating to the profession 
of engineer technician and the protection of its status; (4) compile a list 
of the duties performed by engineer technicians ; and (5) make known the 
work of the U.N.L.T. 

This information is contained in eight chapters, the first of which gives 
a historical review of the subject. The next two analyse the legal basis for 
the protection of the status of engineer technicians in Belgium, the fourth 
describes the organisation and content of the training given to them, the 
fifth gives an account of the special Belgian schools for engineer technicians, 
while the sixth and seventh deal respectively with the profession of engineer 
technician, and its opportunities and duties. The eighth and last chapter 
deals with the structure, aims and work of the U.N.I.T. 

The appendices contain the by-laws of the U.N.I.T., together with a 
bibliography and a series of organisational charts showing the structure of 
secondary and technical education, conditions of entry and the duties 
performed by engineer technicians. 
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Conditions of Work. 


Meckun, 3. H Kak waxmepy nodcaumamp ceoii 3apabomox. Moscow, U3paTenb- 
ctso BLICIMC IMpogusgat, 1957. 85 pp. 1.30 roubles. 
In this booklet on wages in the Donetz and Lwow coalfields Z. Peskin 
lists the basic rates and output standards together with methods of calcu- 
lating output, wages and bonuses. 


TiFFin, Joseph, and McCormick, Ernest J. Industrial Psychology. Fourth 
edition. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1958. xvii+584 pp. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


ANDRIEU-FILLIOL, Claude, and Lacoste, René. Code annoté de la sécurité 
sociale. Préface de Maurice TEtTaub. A jour le 1° mars 1958. Paris, 
Sirey, 1958. 564 pp. 


AUBRUN, Henri. Guide pratique d'aide sociale. Guides et documents du Musée 
social. Paris, Le Musée social, 1958. 181 pp. 400 francs. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE SERVICE, United States. Comparison of State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Laws as of January 1, 1958. B.E.S. No. U-141. 
Washington, 1958. ix+145 pp. 45 cents. 


KURZWELLY, Friedrich-Wilhelm. Dey Gesamtsozialversicherungsbeitrag. Fort- 
bildung und Praxis, Heft 37. Bad Godesberg, Asgard-Verlag, 1958. 
159 pp. 8.50 marks. 


MIcHELIs, Irno, and ROMANELLI, Ilario. Manuale degli assegni familiari. 
Testo unico e criteri di applicazione. Aggiornamento e massime di giu- 
risprudenza. Roma, Tipografia delle Terme, 1958. 256 pp. 1,450 liras. 


NEDERLANDS-BELGISCH-LUXEMBURGSE DOUANE-UNIE.  Sociaalrechtelijk 
woordenboek. Verklaring en eenmaking van termen, voorkomende in het 
sociaal recht van het nederlandse taalgebied. Samengesteld door de Sub- 
commissie voor Eenmaking van de Terminologie inzake Sociaal Recht, 
July 1957. Brussels, Benelux Douane-Unie, 1958. 267 pp. 


PETERS, Horst, SAUTTER, Theodor, and Wo Fr, Richard. Kommentar zur 
Sozialgerichtsbarkeit. Ausfiihrliche Erlauterungen zum _ Sozialgerichts- 
gesetz. 2. Auflage. Two volumes. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 
1958. Looseleaf. 


ScHMATZ, Hans, and POHLER, Werner. Das Gesetz tiber Arbeitsvermittlung 
und Arbeitslosenversicherung (AVAVG). Vollstandige Textausgabe mit 
Erlauterungen fiir die Krankenkassen. Berlin, Erich Schmidt Verlag, 
1957. 254 pp. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


BUREAU OF STATISTICS, OFFICE OF THE PRIME MINISTER, Japan. Housing 
Surveys of Japan. Second edition. Tokyo, 1958. 12 pp. 


MacCo i, James. Plan for Rented Houses. Fabian Research Series, No. 192. 
London, Fabian Society, 1957. 32 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Agriculture. 


Batpwin, K. D. S. The Niger Agricultural Project. An Experiment in 
African Development. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1957. xvi+221 pp. 
27s. 6d. 

The Niger Agricultural Project was established in 1949 jointly by the 

Colonial Development Corporation and the Government of Nigeria with 
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two major objectives : to raise food production for export and local con- 
sumption and to settle peasant farmers on previously underdeveloped 
land in Northern Nigeria. Planning and implementation of the project 
was entrusted to a corporation, the Niger Agricultural Project, Limited, 
which was to be operated on commercial lines. 

Within the first five years, about 9,600 acres of bush were cleared and 
163 families settled, involving a total expenditure of £500,000. However, 
as early as 1952 it became clear that the project could not become self- 
supporting and that the corporation was not in a position to carry on. 
After long deliberations, the whole programme was taken over by the 
Government of Northern Nigeria in 1954. 

The reasons for the commercial failure are examined in this book. It 
gives a detailed account of the available factors of production and the 
difficulties of combining them into an economic unit: land was plentiful, 
but no information was available about its potential; labour could be 
obtained, but not enough was known about the volume of labour seeking 
employment as well as about rates of pay and conditions of employment 
conducive to attract labour to the places where it was required ; and there 
was no shortage of capital, but little was known about the type of agricultural 
equipment suited to prevailing conditions. 

The project was implemented without prior knowledge of these basic 
prerequisites and not enough care was taken to convince farmers that the 
new methods of farming introduced by the project were better than their 
traditional practices. In addition, the pace at which the project was under- 
taken did not allow the corporation staff to get familiar with the environ- 
ment and establish friendly relations with the farmers. The result was a 
“ gulf between the world of ideas and practices in which the decisions 
which led to the development of the Mokwa Project were conceived, and the 
totally different world of ideas of the peasants whom it was hoped success- 
fully to incorporate in it as settlers ”. 

The book is thus a case-study of the application of the techniques of 


social action which did not reach its objectives. Nevertheless, the author 
suggests that despite its failure the project has been valuable in that it has 
shown that successful economic development depends or. adequate know- 
ledge, and that many questions must be asked before the establishment 
of similar kinds of mechanised agricultural and settlement schemes. 


BUNDESMINISTERIUM FUR ERNAHRUNG, LANDWIRTSCHAFT UND FORSTEN, 
Federal Republic of Germany. Die wirtschaftliche Lage von Ackerbaube- 
trieben mit ungiinstigen Erzeugungsbedingungen in der Bundesrepublik. 
Ergebnisse von Sonderuntersuchungen fiir den “ Griinen Bericht der 
Bundesregierung 1958”. Berichte iiber Landwirtschaft, Neue Folge, 
170. Sonderheft. Hamburg, Berlin, Verlag Paul Parey, 1958. 166 pp. 


CONFEDERAZIONE ITALIANA SINDACATI LAVORATORI. Presente e futuro 
dell’agricoltura italiana. Quaderni di studi e documentazione, No. 6. 
Rome, 1957. 189 pp. 1,000 liras. 


MvKERJI, Karunamoy. The Problems of Land Transfer (A Study of the 
Problems of Land Alienation in Bengal). Santiniketan (Birbhum), 
Bidyut Ranjan Basu, 1957. xix+274 pp. 10 rupees. 


TEAM FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNITY PROJECTS AND NATIONAL EXTENSION 
SeRvIcE. Report. Vols. I, II, and III (Parts I and II). New Delhi, 
Committee on Plan Projects, 1957. 756 pp. (the three volumes). 


This is a report on the problems of community development organisation 
in India by a team set up by the Indian Committee on Plan Projects to study 
and report on the economy and efficiency of the Community Development 
Programme with special reference to determining priorities in the different 
fields of activity, the possibility of greater co-ordination between ministries 
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and departments, the Central Government and the states, the problem 
of personnel and the examination of existing training facilities for them, 
and finally the extent to which local initiative has been aroused to take 
over and ensure continuity of progress in development in the rural areas. 

The recommendations made cover a wide field but some may be men- 
tioned as being of special interest not only for India but for other countries 
as well. It is recommended that the Government should “ divest itself 
completely of certain duties and responsibilities ” and devolve them on to 
the representative bodies at the respective levels. 

The representatives of the people at these levels should be provided with 
adequate training in administrative matters. Only very general planning 
should be done at the central level, whereas the local representative bodies 
should be left free to work out and execute the details of the plan. 

In order to ensure popes administrative control at the various levels 
the technical personnel should be placed under the administrative and 
operational control of the community development authority or, with regard 
to technical matters, of the immediate technical official in charge. 

Other recommendations concern development work amongst women 
and children, work amongst tribal people, the preparation of surveys and 
statistics concerning developmental activities, training of personnel, the 
organisation of multi-purpose co-operative societies for a village or group 
of villages, assistance to the growth of cottage and small-scale industries, 
schemes for the provision of primary education in the rural areas, and, 
finally, measures for economy, efficiency and speed in conducting the business 
of community development. 


UNIVERSITY OF CEYLON. The Disintegrating Village. Report of a Socto- 
Economic Survey Conducted by the University of Ceylon. Part I. Colombo, 
Ceylon University Press Board, 1957. 83 pp. 


This is a survey of the factors responsible for the disintegration of the 
village economy of Ceylon based on paddy cultivation and the socio-economic 
implications for the rural population. The prevalent trends, as regards fall 
in size of holdings, increase in fragmentation, mortgage of land to non- 
cultivators, cultivation by share-croppers, etc., are similar to those existing 
in other countries of Asia, except that the situation in Ceylon has been 
further worsened by the absorption of land into plantations and the importa- 
tion of outside labour by plantation owners. 

Agricultural land is mainly in the possession of estate-owners, business 
men and salaried officials. The actual cultivation is, however, done b 
share-croppers, who obtain 41 per cent. of the net produce of the land, 
59 per cent. being the share of the owners. The holdings are uneconomic in 
size so that share-croppers depend on obtaining employment on estates, 
in private homes and on road and buiding construction for four-fifths of 
their income, the income from cultivation not being sufficient even to provide 
a square meal a day on the days worked on the farm. There is no incentive 
to improved cultivation either on the part of share-croppers or owner- 
cultivators, since the latter are even worse off than the former as regards 
capital necessary for improvements. 

The scarcity of capital, as revealed in the survey, has had two reper- 
cussions on the economy : inefficiency of cultivation and a deterioration in 
the position of cultivators vis-a-vis non-cultivating interests. Capital 
scarcity has lead cultivators to mortgage their lands on “ conditional mort- 
gage” terms to non-cultivators, especially schoolteachers, who obtain 
complete possession of land when the mortgagee fails to repay the debt. 

The authors have concluded from facts revealed in the survey that the 
solution to the problem does not lie merely in the redistribution of land, 
since population pressure is high and the main difficulty is with regard to 
availability of capital for production ; it lies rather in evolving a more com- 
prehensive approach based on an adequate system of finance to peasants, 
consolidation of holdings and the development of alternative sources of 
employment for the surplus rural population, as well as on land reform. 
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Arco Atvarez, José Luis del. Teoria y prdctica de las sociedades cooperativas. 
Prélogo del Dr. Luis ALMarcua. Madrid, Instituto Sindical de Formacién 
Cooperativa, 1958. 155 pp. 

This volume gives a comprehensive review of the present position of 
the co-operative movement in Spain. It is divided into three parts. The 
first gives a short account of co-operation in Spain since its beginnings in 
the form of communal granaries and fishermen’s guilds, followed by the so- 
called agricultural unions (which, in fact, were genuine co-operatives) of 
the early part of this century and concluding with a full account of the present 
state of co-operation in Spain, e.g. the farm co-operatives comprising 
1,139,000 peasant families, the fishery co-operatives with 150,000 members, 
the consumer co-operatives with 1,191,000 members, etc. 

The second part analyses the legal position of Spanish co-operatives 
under the Act of 2 January 1942, which is still in force. It discusses the 
extent of the control and supervision exercised by the Ministry of Labour 
and the National Syndicates on the foundation, operation and dissolution 
of co-operatives, their status under Spanish law and the regulations covering 
the formation of co-operative unions. It likewise gives details of the fiscal 
position of co-operatives under the recent decree issued in April 1954, which 
divides them into two categories—the protected and the unprotected— 
together with the conditions for acquiring the status of a protected co- 
operative and for obtaining the tax exemptions which go with it. 

The third part explains the procedure for founding a co-operative and 
reproduces a set of the forms used for this purpose. 


Boson, Marcel. La pensée et l’action coopérvatives des “ socialistes chrétiens’ 
en Angleterre. Basle, Imprimerie de 1’U.S.C., 1957. 166 pp. 

Co-operation did not begin with the Rochdale weavers. It was the out- 
come of a current of thought extending back for many years, which, under 
the pressure of economic and social events, inspired practical schemes of 
one kind or another throughout the nineteenth century. The success of the 
Rochdale experiment should not be allowed to overshadow other experiments 
which, without exactly being failures, have not developed to the same 
phenomenal extent. 

All this is pointed out by Mr. Marcel Boson, who is well known in Swiss 
and foreign co-operative circles, in his account of the Christian Socialist 
movement in England. This group of “ earnest men from the well-to-do 
classes ”, who were appalled by the “ immense material and moral suffering 
caused by the Industrial Revolution”, endeavoured to tackle it partly 
by various practical measures, and partly by trying to win converts among 
the wealthy. They published newspapers, founded the first workers’ pro- 
duction co-operatives and established a Central Co-operative Agency, a 
Workingmen’s College and a whole series of other social projects ; these were 
only some of the achievements of the Christian Socialists. 

But—even more important—the influence of this group of men, deeply 
imbued as they were with Christian doctrine, made itself felt in most of the 
social movements in England during the second half of the last century, 
and in different branches of the national life, such as the churches, trade 
unions and Parliament. 

The Christian Socialists were “tireless organisers and counsellors ”. 
On the other hand, as the author points out, they failed in their undertaking. 
As far as their practical achievements are concerned most of the organisa- 
tions they founded have disappeared and although they helped to launch 
the production co-operative movement in England, its importance cannot 
compare with that of the consumer co-operatives (which developed alongside 
it). In their moral approach they were probably over-idealistic in trying 
to win over the working classes to a new moral concept. 

Although their influence continued to be felt throughout the British 
consumer co-operative movement until the end of the last century, the refusal 
of the Co-operative Wholesale Society to grant its employees a “ share in 
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the profits” (or “ the surplus ” as we should say nowadays) marks for any 
co-operator the failure of the first attempt at inter-co-operation. The first 
number of the Christian Socialist newspaper Politics for the People came out 
on 6 May 1848. But 1848 also saw the beginning of the great nationalist 
wave which was to sweep over Europe as well as the publication of the 
Communist Manifesto of Marx and Engels. The influence of the latter 
inevitably, if perhaps unfairly, relegates the work of the authors of the 
former publication to the background. 


HASSELMANN, Erwin. Am Anfang war die Idee : Robert Owen, Sturm und 
Drang des sozialen Gewissens in der Friihzeit des Kapitalismus. Hamburg, 
Verlagsgesellschaft deutscher Konsumgenossenschaften mbH, 1958. 


55 pp. 


PaNnzonl, Erico Emir. Cooperativismo, funcidn, doctrina e historia. Buenos 
Aires, Asociacién Pro-Instituto de Estudios Cooperativos, 1958. 167 pp. 


This volume, published under the auspices of the Asociacién Pro-Instituto 
de Estudios Cooperativos at Buenos Aires, is largely made up of the author's 
university lectures intended for those taking the graduate course in co- 
operation which now forms part of the Argentina university curriculum. 

The first four chapters deal with the origins and principles of the co- 
operative movement. The five following chapters discuss various problems 
of doctrine (the relation of a co-operative movement to the various schools 
of political thought) and structure (the function of different types of co- 
operatives in the economic system). 

The author concludes by briefly analysing the part played by international 
co-operative bodies in the growth of the co-operative movement. 
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been developed by the International Labour Office to provide a 
basis for the international comparison of occupational data, to afford 
guidance to countries wishing to develop or improve their systems 
of occupational classification and to serve as a means of identifying 
specific national occupations of international interest. It is the 
result of a number of years of work by the International Labour Office, 
which has at every stage systematically consulted the governments 
and interested agencies and sought the counsel of occupational 
specialists throughout the world. 


In particular, its preparation was actively assisted by the Inter- 
national Conferences of Labour Statisticians, which meet under the 
auspices of the International Labour Organisation. In 1949 the 
Seventh Conference recognised nine “ major groups ” of occupations ; 
these, with certain modifications, constitute the basic framework 
of the present system. The Eighth Conference (1954) adopted a 
provisional list of minor groups. Three years later the Ninth Confer- 
ence endorsed the major, minor and unit groups of the present system 
and urged countries to make occupational information available in 
conformity with the resulting classification. 

The classification has been designed as a comprehensive, multi- 
purpose instrument for use in the organisation of occupational 
information. It is composed of definitions of occupations and of 
groups of occupations embodied in a corresponding classification 
structure with code numbers. The classification was designed with 
a twofold aim in view; its general groupings are intended to facilitate 
the classification of statistics derived from labour force inquiries, 
particularly population censuses, while the final subdivisions are 
calculated to meet the requirements of employment placement for 
a more detailed classification. Some 1,600 occupational titles are 
defined. 

In addition to the text of the classification with definitions, 
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